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The President’s Trip to Belgium and 
the Soviet Union 


Remarks‘ of the President Upon Departure From the 
White House. June 25, 1974 


As you probably know the official sendoff will be at An- 
drews this morning. But I am delighted to see all the mem- 
bers of the White House Staff up bright and early working. 
[Laughter] And I do want to wish you the very best over 
the Fourth of July. I hope it is very good weather wher- 
ever you are, whether here working or whether some other 
place where you may go for a vacation. In any event we 
know that we go on these trips and wish all of you could go 
along. But you are with us in spirit, and that helps a great 
deal. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:12 a.m. on the South Lawn at 
the White House. 


The President’s Trip to Belgium and 
the Soviet Union 


Remarks * of the President at Departure Ceremonies at 
Andrews Air Force Base. June 25, 1974 


Members of the Cabinet, members of the diplomatic 
corps, and ladies and gentlemen: 


I first want to express my appreciation to all of you for 
taking the time to come off to see us as we take off on 
another “Journey for Peace.” This time, we go first to 
Brussels, as you know, and then to Moscow. 

Our purpose in Brussels will be to meet with old friends 
and to renew our support of the great NATO Alliance 


: 4 
The remarks are reprinted from last week’s issue in order to have 
complete coverage of the President's trip in this issue. 


which for 25 years has been responsible for and indis- 
pensable for keeping the peace in Europe. We expect to 
give new purpose and new direction to that Alliance on 
the occasion of visiting with the heads of government of 
most of the NATO countries. 

From Brussels, we go on to Moscow. There, we shall 
have the opportunity to meet again with General Secre- 
tary Brezhnev and his colleagues. The purpose of this sum- 
mit meeting, as was the purpose of the other two—the first 
in Moscow 2 years ago, and in Washington and in other 
parts of the United States last year—is threefold: 

—first, we expect to strengthen the bilateral relations be- 

tween the two strongest nations in the world; 

—second, we hope to develop areas of cooperation to 

displace confrontation in other critical areas of the 
world that might be those places where conflict could 
develop between the two great powers; and 

—third, we hope to make more progress on a goal that 

we began to achieve and move forward toward in 
1972, of limiting both the burden and also the threat 
of nuclear arms over our two nations and over the 
world generally. 

These are very great goals, and, like all great goals, they 
are very difficult to achieve, just as was the case of the goals 
we sought to achieve on our first trip to the Mideast. But 
we are confident that when we look at these goals, not 
only must we seek to achieve them but we believe that we 
can achieve them because when we speak of the two 
strongest nations, the Soviet Union and the United States, 
cooperatici: between these two great peoples is indispensa- 
ble if we are to build a structure of peace in the world that 
will last. 

And we know that with American strength, American 
resolve, and, above all, American determination and ded- 
ication, that we will be able to make progress on this 
long but vitally important “Journey for Peace,” not only 
for America but for all mankind. 

We have appreciated particularly the messages that we 
have received before each of these trips from people all 
over America because your prayers, your good wishes for 
our success means that the American people, the great 
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majority, are united behind the efforts we are making to 
attempt to resolve differences that otherwise would lead 
to a runaway arms race, that otherwise would lead to con- 
frontation not only between two great powers but all over 
the world, that otherwise would dash all the hopes and 
the ideals that Americans have had from the beginning of 
this country, the ideal of a world of peace so that we can 
devote the energies of all great peoples to the works of 
peace and not simply to preparing for war. 
Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:32 a.m. at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Md. 


The White House announced on June 25 that the official party 
would include: 
THE PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Nixon 
Henry A. Kissincer, Secretary of State 
U.S. Ambassadors: 
AMBASSADOR DonaLp A. RuMSFELD, U.S. Representative on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
AmBassapor Lreonarp K. Firestone, U.S. Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Belgium 
AMBASSADOR AND Mrs. WALTER J. SToesseEL, Jr., U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R. 
ALEXANDER M. Hare, Jr., Assistant to the President 
Ronacp L. Zrecver, Assistant to the President and Press Secretary 
Mag. Gen. Brent Scowcrort, Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 
Het_mut SONNENFELDT, Counsellor of the Department of State 
ArtHuR A. HartMan, Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs 


Arrival in Brussels 


Remarks of the President, King Baudouin I, and NATO 
Secretary General Joseph Luns at the Welcoming 
Ceremony at Melsbroek Military Airport. 

June 25, 1974 


Kinc Baupouin. Mr. President, because Belgium has 
for several years been the headquarters of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, during which time it has 
also been the host of the European Communities, it is 
my duty and pleasure to welcome you again this evening 
on the soil of my country. 

You have just completed a tour in the Middle East 
in the course of which the happy results of untiring 
diplomacy have been confirmed. We all hope that the 
efforts made will be the prelude to final peace in that 
region. 


In 2 days’ time you will be in Moscow, where you 
will carry on conversations, the outcome of which is 
important for us all. Before starting them, you have 
desired not only to come here to sign the Ottawa Decla- 
ration of Atlantic Relations, which again precisely 
states our convergent objectives, but also to make con- 
fident contacts with the heads of the governments of 


friendly and allied nations in order to explain your 
views and obtain their opinion. 

We are delighted with the action you have taken. It 
shows once more that however much times may change, 
there is still between our peoples the same fundamen- 
tal understanding based on so many common memories, 
and so many peaceful contests or deplorably cruel 
battles waged side by side, and on faith in the same 
essential values. 

Mr. President, throughout the world all men feel in- 
creasingly bound together by the same destiny. We 
know that they eagerly wish hostilities to cease, tensions 
to be reduced and a just and lasting peace to be estab- 
lished. 

We wish you and Mrs. Nixon a cordial welcome and 
express our hopes for the success of the work we shall 
carry out together. 

THE Preswent. Your Majesty, Mr. Secretary, and all 
of our distinguished guests: 

Your Majesty, I wish to express our grateful appre- 
ciation for your gracious welcome, and also for your elo- 
quent words with regard to the hopes we all share for 
building a structure of peace in the world. 

And it is indeed an honor for me to join with my col- 
leagues in the Atlantic Alliance in tomorrow reaffirming 
our dedication to the great principles of that Alliance. 
What we must all recognize is that the Atlantic Alliance 
has been indispensable in keeping the peace in Europe for 
the past 25 years. 

As you have noted, this visit to Brussels comes midway 
between two other visits, the first to the Mideast and the 
next to the Soviet Union. It is significant that this is the 
case because this symbolizes the central role that the Atlan- 
tic Alliance plays in pursuing our goal of a lasting peace in 
the world. Without the Alliance, it is doubtful that the 
détente would have begun, and without continuing a 
strong alliance, it is doubtful if the détente would continue. 

It is also very significant that this meeting will take 
place in Brussels, now the capital of Europe, and in Bel- 
gium, a nation which has suffered so much in two World 
Wars. And I am sure that all of those attending the meet- 
ing tomorrow will have in their hearts these sentiments 
that we wish that whatever we do there and whatever de- 
cisions we make and whatever we sav may contribute to 
the goal we seek, not only for each of our own countries 
but for all nations in the world, a peace that will last. 

SECRETARY GENERAL Luns. Your Majesties, Mr. 
President: 


It is with very great pleasure that I welcome you, Mr. 
President, on your arrival in Brussels for the forthcoming 
high-level meeting of the North Atlantic Council. 

It is 5 years since you last sat in the Council that was 
in Washington. Then you spoke of entering into negotia- 
tions wtih the Soviet Union on a wide range of issues on 
the basis of full consultation and cooperation with Amer- 
ican allies. 
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In the 5 intervening years, aided by your distinguished 
Secretary of State, you have given dramatic effect to that 
policy. 

As His Majesty has just remarked, you come from the 
Middle East, where your journey has opened new pros- 
pects for the future in that area and for the world at large. 
You go on to Moscow to take one more step along the road 
of negotiation with the Soviet Union. 

Tomorrow you will consult with your friends and al- 
lies and sign with them the Declaration on Atlantic Rela- 
tions. Your visit wil] once again mark a page in the his- 
tory of the Council and of our Alliance. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 8:38 p.m. at Melsbroek 


Military Airport, Brussels, Belgium. King Baudouin and Secretary 
General Luns spoke in English. 


Declaration on Atlantic Relations 


Text of the Declaration Signed at the Meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council in Brussels. June 26, 1974 


1. The members of the North Atlantic Alliance declare 
that the Treaty signed 25 years ago to protect their free- 
dom and independence has confirmed their common 
destiny. Under the shield of the Treaty, the Allies have 
maintained their security, permitting them to preserve the 
values which are the heritage of their civilization and ena- 
bling Western Europe to rebuild from its ruins and lay 
the foundations of its unity. 

2. The members of the Alliance reaffirm their convic- 
tion that the North Atlantic Treaty provides the indis- 
pensable basis for their security, thus making possible the 
pursuit of détente. They welcome the progress that has 
been achieved on the road towards détente and harmony 
among nations, and the fact that a Conference of 35 coun- 
tries of Europe and North America is now seeking to lay 
down guidelines designed to increase security and co- 
operation in Europe. They believe that until circumstances 
permit the introduction of general, complete and con- 
trolled disarmament, which alone could provide genuine 
security for all, the ties uniting them must be maintained. 
The Allies share a common desire to reduce the burden 
of arms expenditure on their peoples. But States that wish 
to preserve peace have never achieved this aim by neglect- 
ing their own security. 

3. The members of the Alliance reaffirm that their com- 
mon defence is one and indivisible. An attack on one or 
more of them in the area of application of the Treaty shall 
be considered an attack against them all. The common 
aim is to prevent any attempt by a foreign power to 
threaten the independence or integrity of a member of the 
Alliance. Such an attempt would not only put in jeopardy 


the security of all members of the Alliance but also threaten 
the foundations of world peace. 

4. At the same time they realize that the circumstances 
affecting their common defence have profoundly changed 
in the last ten years: the strategic relationship between 
the United States and the Soviet Union has reached a point 
of near equilibrium. Consequently, although all the coun- 
tries of the Alliance remain vulnerable to attack, the na- 
ture of the danger to which they are exposed has changed. 
The Alliance’s problems in the defence of Europe have 
thus assumed a different and more distinct character. 

5. However, the essential elements in the situation which 
gave rise to the Treaty have not changed. While the com- 
mitment of all the Allies to the common defence reduces 
the risk of external aggression, the contribution to the se- 
curity of the entire Alliance provided by the nuclear forces 
of the United States based in the United States as well as 
in Europe and by the presence of North American forces 
in Europe remains indispensable. 

6. Nevertheless, the Alliance must pay careful attention 
to the dangers to which it is exposed in the European 
region, and must adopt all measures necessary to avert 
them. The European members who provide three quarters 
of the conventional strength of the Alliance in Europe, 
and two of whom possess nuclear forces capable of play- 
ing a deterrent réle of their own contributing to the overall 
strengthening of the deterrence of the Alliance, undertake 
to make the necessary contribution to maintain the com- 
mon defence at a level capable of deterring and if neces- 
sary repelling all actions directed against the independence 
and territorial integrity of the members of the Alliance. 

7. The United States, for its part, reaffirms its deter- 
mination not to accept any situation which would expose 
its Allies,to external political or military pressure likely 
to deprive them of their freedom, and states its resolve, to- 
gether with its Allies, to maintain forces in Europe at the 
level required to sustain the credibility of the strategy of 
deterrence and to maintain the capacity to defend the 
North Atlantic area should deterrence fail. 

8. In this connection the member states of the Alliance 
affirm that as the ultimate purpose of any defence policy 
is to deny to a potential adversary the objectives he seeks 
to attain through an armed conflict, all necessary forces 
would be used for this purpose. Therefore, while reaffirm- 
ing that a major aim of their policies is to seek agreements 
that will reduce the risk of war, they also state that such 
agreements will not limit their freedom to use all forces at 
their disposal for the common defence in case of attack. In- 
deed, they are convinced that their determination to do so 
continues to be the best assurance that war in all its forms 
will be prevented. 

9. All members of the Alliance agree that the continued 
presence of Canadian and substantial US forces in Europe 
plays an irreplaceable réle in the defence of North Amer- 
ica as well as of Europe. Similarly the substantial forces 
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of the European Allies serve to defend Europe and North 
America as well. It is also recognized that the further 
progress towards unity, which the member states of the 
European Community are determined to make, should in 
due course have a beneficial effect on the contribution to 
the common defence of the Alliance of those of them who 
belong to it. Moreover, the contributions made by mem- 
bers of the Alliance to the preservation of international se- 
curity and world peace are recognized to be of great 
importance. 

10. The members of the Alliance consider that the 
will to combine their efforts to ensure their common de- 
fence obliges them to maintain and improve the efficiency 
of their forces and that each should undertake, accord- 
ing to the réle that it has assumed in the structure of the 
Alliance, its proper share of the burden of maintaining 
the security of all. Conversely, they take the view that in 
the course of current or future negotiations nothing must 
be accepted which could diminish this security. 

11. The Allies are convinced that the fulfilment of their 
common aims requires the maintenance of close consulta- 
tion, co-operation and mutual trust, thus fostering the con- 
ditions necessary for defence and favourable for détente, 
which are complementary. In the spirit of the friendship, 
equality and solidarity which characterise their relation- 
ship, they are firmly resolved to keep each other fully in- 
formed and to strengthen the practice of frank and timely 
consultations by all means which may be appropriate on 
matters relating to their common interests as members of 
the Alliance, bearing in mind that these interests can be 
affected by events in other areas of the world. They wish 
also to ensure that their essential security relationship is 
supported by harmonious political and economic relations. 
In particular they will work to remove sources of conflict 
between their economic policies and and to encourage eco- 
nomic co-operation with one another. 

12. They recall that they have proclaimed their dedica- 
tion to the principles of democracy, respect for human 
rights, justice and social progress, which are the fruits of 
their shared spiritual heritage and they declare their in- 
tention to develop and deepen the application of these 
principles in their countries. Since these principles, by their 
very nature, forbid and recourse to methods incompatible 
with the promotion of world peace, they reaffirm that tke 
efforts which they make to preserve their independence, 
to maintain their security and to improve the living stand- 
ards of their peoples exclude all forms of aggression against 
anyone, are not directed against any other country, and 
are designed to bring about the general improvement of 
international relations. In Europe, their objective con- 
tinues to be the pursuit of understanding and co-opera- 
tion with every European country. In the world at large, 
each Allied country recognizes the duty to help the develop- 
ing countries. It is in the interest of all that every country 
benefit from technical and economic progress in an open 
and equitable world system. 


13. They recognize that the cohesion of the Alliance has 
found expression not only in co-operation among their 
governments, but also in the free exchange of views among 
the elected representatives of the peoples of the Alliance. 
Accordingly, they declare their support for the strengthen- 
ing of links among Parliamentarians. 

14, The members of the Alliance rededicate themselves 
to the aims and ideals of the North Atlantic Treaty dur- 
ing this year of the twenty-fifth Anniversary of its signa- 
ture. The member nations look to the future, confident 
that the vitality and creativity of their peoples are com- 
mensurate with the challenges which confront them. They 
declare their conviction that the North Atlantic Alliance 
continues to serve as an essential element in the lasting 
structure of peace they are determined to build. 

NoTE: The President and other NATO leaders signed the declara- 
tion in a ceremony at NATO Headquarters in Brussels, Belgium on 


June 26, 1974. The declaration had been approved by the North 
Atlantic Council at a meeting in Ottawa, Canada, on June 19, 1974. 


North Atlantic Council Meeting 


Remarks of Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler 
Concerning the President’s Remarks to the 
Brussels Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. June 26, 1974 


The President was pleased and impressed this morning 
with the discussions of the North Atlantic Council. All 
of the delegates in various ways spoke of the vitality of 
the Alliance, of the continued need of a strong common 
defense while we pursue better East-West relations. 

President Nixon found the general harmony of views 
expressed in the NATO Council this morning most grati- 
fying. He welcomed the support around the table to full 
and frank consultation on all issues in which the interest 
of the allies are involved. 

President Nixon also noted with interest, as did others 
who attended the meeting this morning, the remarks of 
Chancellor Schmidt regarding the importance of eco- 
nomic problems that the NATO countries are facing. The 
President, incidentally, also referred to this matter, which 
I will get into in a moment, in his own remarks. 

President Nixon appreciated the positive comments 
around the table as each representative spoke concerning 
the role that he had played and that Secretary Kissinger 
played in the Middle East negotiations and also the ex- 
pressions of confidence and support for our policies in 
East-West issues on the eve of the Moscow summit. 

The President began his remarks following Secretary 
Luns’ opening comments at about 10 minutes after 10. 
He spoke for about 25 minutes. We will not provide a 
text of the President’s remarks because this was, of course, 
a consulting session and a private session, but I will pro- 
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vide to you at this time the general framework of what the 
President said to the NATO Council and generally the 
President’s views regarding the Declaration that was 
signed today. 

In President Nixon’s remarks to the Council, the Presi- 
dent, of course, welcomed the signing of the Declaration 
in this 25th anniversary year of the Alliance, stating to 
the Council that it lays the groundwork for another quar- 
ter century of Atlantic cooperation, solidarity, and secu- 
rity. And the President pointed out that the Declaration 
forms the foundation for even a brighter future. 

The President pointed out that the Declaration signi- 
fies that as NATO enters its second quarter century, the 
Alliance stands stronger and more united than ever 
before. 

In his opening remarks to the Council, the President 
made the point, which has been made before, that the 
world we face in 1974 is, of course, very different from 
the world of 1949. At that time, the President said, peace 
was in serious jeopardy and the sovereignty of many of 
the nations of Europe was in jeopardy. The prime need, 
the President went on to say, was for unity in the com- 
mon defense so that a period of rebuilding could go 
forward. 

Today, he said that the very success of NATO over the 
last 25 years provides the security for the pursuit of na- 
tional, regional, and global interest, but there is no less 
a need for security and no less a need for unity in pursuing 
our common objectives. 

Indeed, the President pointed out, it is more important 
than ever to keep before us the recognition of our common 
objectives, referring to the Alliance, as to reconcile our 
interests as individual nations with our interests as allies. 

Again, referring to the document signed today, the 
President pointed out that it demonstrates recognition 
by all members that if we are to successfully pursue our 
individual national interests, again referring to the Al- 
liance, then we must do so in essential harmony and, above 
all, remain united in the common defense of every mem- 
ber of the Alliance. 

The President also discussed the significance of the 
Declaration signed today in the context both of his forth- 
coming visit to the Soviet Union and his recent visit to 
the Middle East. 

The President, again referring to the Declaration, noted 
that the Declaration reaffirms the foremost purpose of the 
Alliance, that of assuring the common defense. He em- 
phasized the importance of each Alliance member devot- 
ing the efforts and resources necessary to maintain NATO 
forces at the proper strength. 

He said that for the United States part, that he would 
again, and did, renew our pledge that the United States 
will maintain and improve our forces in Eurone if there 
is a similar effort by our allies, and the United States will 
not reduce forces unless there is a reciprocal action by the 
other side. 


The President pointed out that reductions in conven- 
tional forces in Europe can have repercussions far out of 
proportion to the number of men involved and the amount 
of money saved. They can set into motion, the President 
said, a chain of reductions whose consequences could be 
tragic and went on to make the point that the price of 
peace is continued strength. 

He said that defense and détente are essential to each 
other and that only by strengthening détente can we 
eventually reduce the defense burden our people must now 
support, of course addressing the NATO Conference and 
referring to the nations involved. 

Beyond that, he said the United States is encouraged 
by the direction and pace of recent efforts, as reflected 
in the Declaration, to give fresh impetus to NATO's 
partnership. 

In particular, he cited the recognition given to the 
importance of meaningful consultations to the work of the 
Alliance, and he indicated the United States’ full pre- 
paredness to consult on matters of Alliance interest. 

He pointed out and reiterated the position that Sec- 
retary Kissinger stated in Ottawa and again recently in 
his press conference, that consultation should not be 
viewed as a legally binding obligation. 

That is not the purpose of the Declaration; rather, it is 
to symbolize a spirit of cooperation within the Alliance 
which the United States hopes will grow into a recogni- 
tion that no member of the Alliance should consider tak- 
ing any actions or action affecting the Alliance without 
seeking the support and understanding of its members. 

He went on to point out—and I am not directly quot- 
ing the President but paraphrasing—that while it is true 
that the legal obligations of the Alliance are confined 
geographically, events that occur outside the formal area 
of obligations can affect us all. 

This is a point that Secretary Kissinger, as you recall, 
made in Ottawa, and the United States recognizes this 
reality and affirms today our determination to consult 
fully on all matters which affect the interest of the allies. 

I call your attention again to Secretary Kissinger’s com- 
ments and also the pool report last night where reference 
was made to this point. 

The President also said—and this is recognized in the 
Declaration of our common defense and political as- 
sociation—that these elements of the common defense 
and political association must be sustained by coopera- 
tive and constructive economic relations. 

He said that the United States will approach economic 
issues in a spirit of friendship and in the conviction that 
the common goal is to benefit all peoples and those of the 
world at large, including the less developed countries. 

A few more concluding comments: The President in his 
remarks emphasized the importance of the Alliance to 
the efforts being made toward greater international peace 
and stability and in this context he cited the importance of 
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the new Declaration to the current efforts being made to 
ease East-West tensions and to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Western cohesion, the President said, provides the basis 
on which the policy of détente can be conducted in the 
common interest. He noted, for example, the opportu- 
nities to bring the arms race under control and to build 
a network of East-West cooperative agreements contribut- 
ing to mutual restraint and expanded contacts between 
peoples and said that the meeting today of the NATO 
Council provides significant evidence of Western solidarity 
and forms a vital backdrop for the upcoming summit in 
Moscow. 

In discussing the upcoming Moscow summit, the Pres- 
ident made reference, of course, to the extensive briefing 
that Secretary of State Kissinger provided to the Foreign 
Ministers in Ottawa and spoke in general and long-range 
terms about the summit. Addressing the summit specifical- 
ly, the President told the Council that he felt there were 
three aspects to the Moscow summit. He said that we will 
exchange views on, of course, the major international is- 
sues, and’ that we will have an extensive review of the 
entire state of our bilateral relations. He said that he 
expects that a number of agreements will be signed in 
various cooperative areas and that there was difficult 
negotiating ahead in relation to arms control, but that 
he hoped there would be progress also in that area. 

He discussed each of these categories, of course, in more 
detail than I am providing. 

In reference to détente and what détente means to the 
Alliance and what détente means to the United States, he 
said that it gives us a chance to try to bring the nuclear 
arms race under control before it can get out of hand. 

Secondly, he said it creates an environment in which 
problems ranging from energy to peace can be addressed 
outside the context of bipolar confrontation, and third, it 
builds up a network of East-West trade and coopera- 
tive agreements that should reenforce mutual restraint 
and may gradually ameliorate conditions in the East. 

In discussing also the upcoming Soviet talks, the Presi- 
dent assured the NATO Council that the United States 
would continue to consult fully and again made reference 
to the fact that Secretary Kissinger will return to Brus- 
sels on July 4 to consult with our allies. 

In discussing the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe and the mutual balanced force reduction 
and all other issues in which the interests of our allies are 
engaged, such as strategic arms limitation talks, he said 
that American positions will continue to be developed in 
full consultation and in concert with our allies. He made 
a point of emphasizing that we will never sacrifice the 
interest of our allies to achieve agreements. 

He talked then, in concluding his remarks, about the 
Middle East and the recent Middle East trip. He pointed 
out that the recent crisis there and the first tentative steps 
toward its resolution have provided the clearest possible 


demonstration that all of us have a stake in maintaining 
peace outside our own boundaries, of course, referring to 
the countries present in the NATO Council. 

He said that because of its unique position—referring 
to the United States—and the desires of the parties in the 
area, the United States must continue to play a central 
role and will continue to play a central role in the process 
of seeking realistic diplomatic alternatives to war. 

He went on to say that at the same time there is no 
American intention of attempting to exclude anyone from 
the area, that we, the United States, recognize that our 
European allies have vital interests there and will wish to 
play substantial roles of their own, and we hope that our 
activities in the area, he said, can be coordinated so that 
we can work together for peace and economic progress. 

Then, finally, in summing up, the President feels that 
this morning’s session of the North Atlantic Council pro- 
vided the President with the occasion to express the very 
great satisfaction of the United States with the new Dec- 
laration on Atlantic Relations which underlines the con- 
tinuing strength, spirit, and unity of purpose of NATO 
at a time when the nations of the Alliance are facing major 
challenges and opportunities. 

NOTE: Mr. Ziegler made the remarks at his news conference at the 


Manhattan Center, Brussels, Belgium, on Wednesday, June 26, 1974. 
They were not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Luncheon in Brussels 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
King Baudouin I at a Luncheon for Government 
Leaders Attending the Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. June 26, 1974 


Kinc Baupouin. Mr. President, Your Excellencies the 
heads of governments, and gentlemen: 

It is a great pleasure for me cordially to welcome you to 
Brussels, the headquarters of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

You have, this morning, signed the important Declara- 
tion, which the Atlantic Council approved a few days ago 
at Ottawa and have thus, on the occasion of its 25th an- 
niversary, drawn attention to the youth and vigor and co- 
hesion of the Alliance. 

On April the 4th, 1949, President Truman declared, 
when the Washington treaty was signed, that “For us, 
war is not inevitable. We do not believe that there are 
blind tides of history which sweep men one way or an- 
other. . . . Men with courage and vision can still deter- 
mine their own destiny.” 

We, today, who no longer feel afraid, can estimate how 
much the situation has changed. What was happening 
25 years ago now appears to be as far behind us as would 
the events of a period we had not lived through. 
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The panic in which our defense was hastily set up so 
that we might survive has given way to a feeling of secu- 
rity, which goes so far as to make us skeptical about the 
existence of any danger. 

By their determination and by the choices they made, 
the men with vision, of whom Mr. Truman spoke, have 
allowed our younger people to have no experience of war. 
They have also rejected the old rules of political action, 
under which fixed purpose often took the place of law and 
power that of ethics. 

By entering into a system of collective defense, Belgium 
has made a fundamental option in order to avoid a recur- 
rence of the wars which, twice within 35 years, had rav- 
aged the country, to participate in the quest for a last- 
ing peace, and to foster the construction of a united 
Europe. 

Owing to the safeguard provided by the solidarity and 
indivisibility of our defense, it is possible to conduct a 
policy whose primary objective is peace and, more par- 
ticularly in Europe, the pursuit of understanding and co- 
operation with all the countries of the Continent. 

To be sure, the Alliance is not altogether identical 
with defense. Since a few years ago, a correlation has been 
established between the notions of defense and détente. 
They had, until then, been separate. 

Defense, for its own sake, seemed to exclude détente. 
The outcome of détente seemed to be to destroy defense. 
Since then, the delicate threads which bind them together 
and strengthen the significance of them both have been 
grasped. 

Without defense, there can be no equilibrium of forces, 
and no coexistence is possible. Without détente, there can 
be no progress towards peaceful solutions, The Atlantic 
Treaty, which is an instrument of security, thus appears 
as a combination of forces tending to peace. 

Belgium, moreover, has always hoped that, in the spirit 
of friendship and solidarity which ought to mark the rela- 
tions between allies, the progress made as regards the polit- 
ical unification of Enrope should favor the establishment 
of a transatlantic dialogue between two equal partners. 

The idea is, in any case, recognized by all, since, in the 
Ottawa Declaration, we welcomed the beneficial effect 
that the further stages toward unity, which the member 
States of the European Community are determined to 
pass through, will have for the Atlantic Alliance. 

From Belgium’s point of view, the two choices— 
European and Atlantic—are complementary. Without 
the achievement of a genuine European union on the polit- 
ical level, the European states and the European Com- 
munity will be unable to assume the responsibility im- 
posed on them by their economic success. 

Unless they speak with one voice, how can they play 
a part in diplomacy, make original contributions to more 
equitable relations between the industrialized states and 
those that are trying to develop, and, finally, uphold the 
essential democratic values? 


The assertion of that European identity will foster 
more thorough cooperation and will give the transatlan- 
tic dialog the nature of a conversation between equal 
partners, who take care to show respect for each other 
and are united in a joint venture. 

The Alliance is permanently confronted with the in- 
ternal problems of states, the loosening of bonds, and 
the weariness of efforts. But, due to Western solidarity 
and to the habit of living together, it may be stated— 
and seems rather paradoxical—that, after adding up 
the problems before it, the Alliance has always been in 
better health than might have been feared. 

Of course, the Alliance is challenged and, if it were 
not, anxiety would have to be felt about its vitality. No 
viable and active institution fails to make headway be- 
tween the pressures of opposing forces. 

Twenty-five years after its establishment, the govern- 
ments have confirmed the commitments entered into and 
have placed them in the context of the new requirements. 
After having justified its existence in the past, the Alliance 
remains one of the guarantees of our future. 

It is with a thought to that future that I request you to 
join me in raising your glasses to our continued coop- 
eration. 

THe Preswent. Your Majesty, my colleagues from 
the Atlantic community and distinguished guests: 

Your Majesty, we are all most grateful for your elo- 
quent remarks, and we can think of no more appropriate 
place or time in which to celebrate what in effect is an 
anniversary. 

As I stand in this place, I think back 5 years when you 
so graciously hosted a luncheon on my first visit to NATO. 
I think back over what has happened over those 5 years. 
It is perhaps safe to say that more profound changes have 
occurred in the world in those 5 years than have occurred 
in any peacetime period in this century. 

There has been th: opening of a dialog between the 
United States, as well as other nations, but between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of China where 
one-fourth of all the world’s people live. We have sub- 
stituted for a period of confrontation with the Soviet 
Union a period of negotiation, and other nations as well 
in the European and Atlantic community have done so. 

The very long and difficult war in Vietnam has ended, 
and most recently developments have occurred in the 
Mideast which, while only a first step, are nevertheless a 
most hopeful step toward a goal that every nation around 
this table represented has an interest in—the goal of a 
permanent and just peace in that critically important part 
of the world. 

And as we look over those 5 years of developments, 
we, of course, can see how much the world has changed. 
We also can see how much the world can change and be 
changed in the future provided we continue the strength, 
the purpose, of this great Alliance without which most 
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of these great initiatives could not have been undertaken 
and would not have succeeded. 

Today in the brief talks I have had with some of my col- 
leagues in the Atlantic community and also in the meet- 
ing this morning, the plenary session, I have heard raised 
very justifiably, the issues that are on the minds of every 
leader in the industrial, more advanced nations of the 
world today—the problem of inflation, the problem of 
energy, the problem of international monetary matters, 
balance of payments, economic problems generally. 

And, of course, all of us are recognizing the fact that 
in various nations, in addition to economic problems there 
are the continuing political problems which will always 
be present in free societies. 

If we look at those problems that we presently confront, 
by themselves, and at the moment, they seem overwhelm- 
ing. But today, around this table, we can be thankful 
that the problems we face today, as distinguished from 
5 years ago, are primarily the problems of peace rather 
than the problems of war. And this is progress. 

It is progress, although it does not mean that the task 
we have as leaders is easier, because in fact, it is more 
difficult, more difficult because peace is not something 
that is achieved at a certain time and then signed and 
sealed by a treaty which brings it into being. 

Peace is a process in which agreements and treaties and 
understandings must continually be made and continually 
be reaffirmed, whereas in the case of war, once it ends 
then peace in the sense of absence of war begins as the 
result of the signing of a document or some other kind of 
agreement. 

And so to those gathered here on this historic occasion, 
I recognize, as all of you recognize, that the challenges 
that we confront today in building a structure of peace are 
as great in their way and in some ways more great be- 
cause they are more complex than the challenges of 
leading nations in war. 

This is an anniversary, a 25th anniversary, and usually 
we think of an anniversary as an end of an era; this, I 
think, we would all rather think of as the beginning of an 
era. 

This great Alliance in its first 25 years came into being 
and was indispensable for the purpose of saving freedom 
and preserving the peace in Europe. This Alliance, for 
the next 25 years. will have a greater goal and a 
broader one of preserving freedom wherever it exists 
but also of building a structure of peace not only for 
Europe and the Atlantic community but for all the world. 
This is a great goal for an alliance and it is a great goal 
to which all of us as leaders can be proud that we are 
dedicated to it. 

I think, for example, back 15 years when a very young, 
but very wise King addressed a Joint Session of the Con- 
gress of the United States, when I was then—I thought 
I was—a young Vice President presiding along with the 
Speaker over that session. And I remember well what he 


said. He said that it takes 20 years of peace or more to 
make a man. It takes only 20 seconds of war to destroy 
him. 

And so when we think of peace we are thinking not 
only of ourselves—looking back on the years we have 
been privileged to serve our nations—but we are thinking 
of generation upon generation of young people all over 
this world, young people who have not known a full 
generation of peace in this century, young people who 
live in nations who share totally different philosophies 
from ours, but young people with the idealism, with the 
hopes, with the drive that is so characteristic of youth 
wherever they are in whatever nation any place in the 
world. 

And we, in this great community of ours, can be proud 
that for the past 25 years we have served the cause of 
preserving peace. For the next 25 years we can broaden 
that cause, as I have indicated, to serve the cause of peace 
not only for Europe and the Atlantic community but for 
all mankind. 

When I spoke at the beginning of the new relation- 
ships that have been developed between the People’s Re- 
public of China and. for example, the United States, be- 
tween the Soviet Union, where I will be tomorrow, and 
the United States, I did not intend to leave with this dis- 
tinguished company, or any others who may listen to 
these words, any illusions. 

We live in a world where there are still deep and basic 
differences about philosophy. We live in a world how- 
ever, where whatever those differences are, statesmen 
must find ways to solve them without resorting to the 
use of force that could destroy civilization as we know it. 

When we negotiate, for example, with the Soviet lead- 
ers, we can and will negotiate on such matters as arms con- 
trol, on troops, on European security, on trade, on health, 
on the environment, on energy. But there is one thing that 
is not negotiable, and that is the great principles that 
are the foundation of the Atlantic community, principles 
of freedom, of justice, principles which we have inherited 
in many instances, and some have acquired, but principles 
which we deeply believe in, must be defended and, we 
trust, preserved for generations to come. 

That does not mean to suggest that those we negotiate 
with will not have the same determination to stand by 
their philosophies and their principles as we will by ours. 

What it simply does mean is this: that in the world in 
which we live with the nuclear power that overhangs it, 
there is no alternative to peace, there is no alternative to 
negotiation. 


And you can be sure that as far as we are concerned, 
we not only will consult with our allies in this great Al- 
liance before but also afterwards, to make sure that our 
negotiations serve not only the cause of peace but also the 
cause of freedom and everything it means to those who 
are privileged to be members of this great Alliance. 
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Your Majesty, we are grateful for the hospitality that 
you have extended to all of us who are members of this 
community, and consequently, it is for me a very great 
honor on behalf of all of my colleagues in the Atlantic 
community to respond to your remarks and to propose 
a toast. But before doing so, I should like to add one word 
about the sometimes unsung heroes in this whole area of 
negotiations, communiques, declarations, and the rest. 

When history is written many years from now, it may 
well be said—it probably will be said—that the leaders of 
nations were the architects of peace. That may be true; 
it may not be true. But of this I am sure, and every one of 
my colleagues in a position of head of a government I am 
sure will agree: While the leaders and the heads of gov- 
ernment may be the architects of peace, the builders of 
peace are their ministers, the foreign ministers, and all of 
the others around this table who devote their lives to the 
art of diplomacy, to carrying out whatever programs o1 
policies will contribute to a goal of peace for not only our 
time but for all times to come. 

And so then, on behalf not only of my colleagues, the 
architects, but also on behalf of all those who are here, 
the builders of this new world which we trust will be a 
world of peace, I ask you to raise your glasses to our host, 
His Majesty, the King. 

To the King. 

NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 2:17 p.m. at the Royal Pal- 
ace, Brussels, Belgium. King Baudouin began his remarks in French 
and concluded in English; as printed above, his remarks follow the 
text of the White House press release. 


For the text of the Declaration on Atlantic Relations, see page 729 
of this issue. 


Dinner in Moscow 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and General 
Secretary Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev at a Dinner Hosted 
by Soviet Leaders in Granovit Hall of the Grand 
Kremlin Palace. June 27, 1974 


GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. Esteemed Mr. Presi- 
dent, esteemed Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen, com- 
rades: 

We are glad once again to greet here in the Kremlin as 
guests of the Soviet Union, the President of the United 
States of America and Mrs. Nixon, as well as the Ameri- 
can statesmen accompanying the President. 

This is already the third meeting between the leaders of 
our countries in just a little over 2 years since a cardinal 
turn became evident in Soviet-American relations towards 
normalization and the development of peaceful 
cooperation. 

On the firm basis of the fundamental agreements which 
were signed in 1972 and 1973 and are known all over the 
world, we have made tangible progress. Probably never 
before have ties and contacts between the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics and the United States in different areas 
of political, economic, and cultural activity been as lively 
as they are today. 

Nowadays thousands of people annually travel from 
America to the Soviet Union and from the Soviet Union 
to America. Mutual visits of ministers, contacts among 
businessmen, meetings between scientists and public fig- 
ures, concert tours, various exhibitions and tourist trips 
have become customary events. Parliamentary ties are 
beginning to develop. 

We have been glad to welcome in the U.S.S.R. Senators 
and Congressmen belonging to.the two biggest parties of 
the United States, and a delegation of the U.S.S.R. Su- 
preme Soviet recently visited America. 

The material foundation of our good relations is be- 
coming stronger as well. The volume of trade has increased 
several times over during the last 2 years, and several im- 
portant long-term contracts have been signed. 

At the same time, we all know that much remains to 
be done here both in the sense of making economic ties 
more balanced and stable and in the sense of clearly es- 
tablishing the principles of equality and respect for each 
other’s interests in this area of relations. Credit is certainly 
due to those farsighted members of the business commu- 
nity of the United States who correctly understood the 
mutually advantageous nature of the development of 
economic ties between our countries and their importance 
for both our peoples and who actively support their gov- 
ernment’s line in this matter. 

The biggest contribution, however, which we, Soviet 
and U.S. statesmen of the seventies of the twentieth cen- 
tury, can make to the cause of greater well-being and hap- 
piness for our peoples and for all mankind is undoubtedly 
the reduction and subsequently the complete removal of 
the possibility of war between our two states. 

To insure stable peace between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. is the chief task in the development of Soviet- 
American relations and the leaders of both countries are 
continuing to devote unflagging attention to its solution. 
For all the useful things that we can achieve in this direc- 
tion future generations will remember us with kind words. 

If we fail to solve this task, however, all other achieve- 
ments in the development of mutual relations may lose 
their significance. 

The new Soviet-American summit meeting, as it is 
usually called, is a new step in the great endeavor which 
we jointly initiated with you, Mr. President, 2 years ago 
and which we resolutely intend to pursue, for it meets the 
fundamental interest of the peoples of the two countries 
and the interests of world peace. 

Experience shows that progress along this path requires 
effort, sometimes quite a bit of it. The relaxation of ten- 
sion in Soviet-American relations, as in international rela- 
tions generally, comes up against rather active resistance. 
There is no need for me to dwell on this subject since our 
American guests know better and in more detail than we 
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about those who oppose international détente, who favor 
whipping up the arms race and returning to the methods 
and procedures of the cold war. 

I just want to express my firm conviction that the policy 
of such individuals—whether they themselves know it or 
not—has nothing in common with the interests of the 
people. It is a policy that attests most likely to the unwill- 
ingness or inability of its proponents to take a sober look 
at the realities of the present-day world. 

We are confident, however, that the people also will 
support those who seek to assure their peaceful future and 
a tranquil life for millions of people, not those who sow 
enmity and distrust. That is why we believe that the good 
results it has proved possible to achieve in Soviet-American 
relations in the last 2 years shall not be erased, particularly 
since their improvement has already justified itself and has 


in many respects given practical proof of its usefulness for . 


both sides and for the world as a whole. 

Today the task, as we see it, is to consolidate the suc- 
cesses already achieved and to advance further along the 
main road that we have jointly chosen to follow. The 
third round of Soviet-American summit talks has begun. 
We shall be discussing both the further development of 
bilateral relations and a number of international problems. 

Although we have different viewpoints on several mat- 
ters, we shall seek, and I feel not unsuccessfully, agreed 
ways toward the further consolidation of peace and mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation. I believe it can definitely 
be said that our talks will proceed in a business like and 
constructive spirit. We, for our part, express the hope that 
this time as well our meeting will be as fruitful as the 
preceding meetings in Moscow and Washington. 

Esteemed Mr. President, I do hope that you and Mrs. 
Nixon feel well on Moscow soil in the Kremlin residence 
with which you are already familiar. Soon you will be 
seeing the southern coast of the Crimea where on the Black 
Sea shores hundreds of thousands and even millions of our 
country’s workers, farmers, and office employees annually 
spend their vacations at health resorts. I do hope you like 
the Crimea. We certainly love it. 

For my part, I shall be glad to reciprocate to some ex- 
tent the hospitality that was accorded to us last summer 
on the Pacific Coast in San Clemente. I trust that in the 
Crimea there will be no less comfortable conditions for 
quiet and productive discussions. 

I also hope that the visit to the Hero City of Minsk, the 
capital of Soviet Byelorussia, will also be interesting for 
you, Mr. President. This title of honor has been conferred 
upon the Byelorussia capital for its outstanding feat of 
arms in the years of our joint struggle against the Hitlerite 
aggressors. 

Of course, we would have liked you to see more of the 
Soviet Union and to travel around our country, but since 
you have not been able to make your visit a longer one, I 


should like to express the wish that it should prove to be 
at least as useful and pleasant as possible. 

May I propose a toast to the health of the President of 
the United States, Mr. Richard Nixon, and Mrs. Nixon. 

To the health of all the American guests present in this 
hall. 

To peace and friendship between the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America. 

To lasting peace all over the world. 

THe Preswwent. Mr. General Secretary Brezhnev, 
President Podgorny, Premier Kosygin, all distinguished 
guests: 

To you, Mr. General Secretary, on behalf of all of your 
American guests, I express our grateful appreciation for 
not only the hospitality you have extended to us tonight 
but for the very generous words of friendship you have 
just spoken. 

And I am very gratified that I shall have the oppor- 
tunity to see more of your great country on this visit, and 
I trust that on your next visit to the United States next 
year you will be able to see more of our country as well. 

All of us gathered here tonight are fortunate to be 
present at a moment of great historical significance. Two 
years ago, in this place, we began the process which has 
resulted in a profound change in the relations between 
the two strongest nations in the world. 

We have moved in those 2 years from confrontation 
to coexistence to cooperation. And while, as the General 
Secretary has correctly pointed out, we have many prob- 
lems yet to negotiate on, the success of our negotiations to 
date gives a good indication of the progress we can and 
will make in this third summit meeting. 

To see the extent of the progress that has been made, 
we can point to the fact that over the past 2 years more 
agreements have been negotiated and signed between our 
two countries in those 2 years than in the entire history of 
the relations of our two countries up to that period. 

And it is significant to note the character of those agree- 
ments. In part, they have dealt with the concern that both 
of our nations have with regard to the need to avoid war, 
and motivated by that desire, the desire to avoid war, we 
have begun the process of limiting nuclear arms. 

And in 1973, we negotiated and signed the historic 
agreement with regard to the prevention of nuclear war. 
But that is only one side of the equation as far as our 
agreements are concerned. We both seek peace, but we 
seek peace that is more than simply the absence of war. 
We seek peace because of the positive progress it can bring 
to both of our peoples. 

And that is why we have negotiated a number of agree- 
ments in the areas of peaceful progress. They are too nu- 
merous to mention, but they cover all fields of human en- 
deavor: health, science, the environment, the peaceful 
exploration of space, agriculture. Many others could be 
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added, but together what they mean is that both our 
great peoples now have a stake in peace from a positive 
standpoint. 

We must still do everything we can to negotiate those 
agreements that will lessen the burden of armaments and 
reduce the danger of war. But we must go further and add 
to this and to give to every individual in each of our coun- 
tries a positive stake in peace, because it is in this way that 
two peoples with different systems of government can 
establish relationships that will not be broken in the future. 

And it is also, I think, very worthwhile to note how 
these agreements were negotiated. They were possible 
because of a personal relationship that was established 
between the General Secretary and the President of the 


United States. And that personal relationship extends to. 


the top officials in both of our governments. 

It has been said that any agreement is only as good as 
the will of the parties to keep it. Because of our personal 
relationship, there is no question about our will to keep 
these agreements and to make more where they are in our 
mutual interests. 

And also, we both can say that this new relationship 
between our two nations is overwhelmingly supported by 
the people of the Soviet Union and overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the people of the United States. 

And now, looking to the future, we wonder how history 
will judge the leaders of these two nations and their peo- 
ple during this period. Too often in the past, history has 
judged those nations to be great which were engaged in 
aggressive war and in conquest. But what we are doing is 
establishing a record where the two strongest nations in 
the world and their leaders will seek greatness not by what 
they might accomplish in war but greatness by what they 
accomplish in the works of peace. 

And without the cooperation of these two strongest 
nations in the world, the cooperation of both their leaders 
and their people, there can be no lasting peace in the 
world. And consequently, we believe that these meetings 
that we have had and those that we will have in the future 
will lead to our meeting the challenge of history for a 
strong nation to be remembered as a peace-making na- 
tion rather than as a war-making nation. 

Let this be our legacy for the generations ahead. And 

that is why I say that we should raise our glasses to our 
host, the General Secretary and his colleagues, to peace 
between the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America, and to peace for all peoples in the world, the 
peace to which the relations between our two nations can 
make such an enormous contribution. 
NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 8:24 p.m., in Granovit Hall 
of the Grand Kremlin Palace, Moscow, U.S.S.R. General Secretary 
Brezhnev spoke in Russian, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Energy 


Agreement Between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Cooperation in the Field of Energy. 

June 28, 1974 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics ; 

Attaching great importance to meeting the energy needs 
of the two countries, with proper regard to the protection 
of the environment; 

Recognizing that the development of cooperation in the 
field of energy can benefit the peoples of both countries 
and all mankind; 

Desiring to expand and to deepen the cooperation now 
existing between the two countries in the field of energy 
research and development; 

Recognizing the need to create better mutual under- 
standing of each country’s national energy programs and 
outlook ; 

Convinced that cooperation in the field of energy will 
contribute to the overall improvement of relations between 
the two countries; 

In accordance with and in development of the Agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science 
and Technology of May 24, 1972, and the agreement on 
Cooperation in the Field of Environmental Protection be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics of May 23, 1972, as well as in 
accordance with the Agreement between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on Scientific and Technical Cooperation in the Field of 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy of June 21, 1973, and 
the General Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation of June 19, 1973; 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties will expand and strengthen their coopera- 
tion in the field of energy on the basis of mutual benefit, 
equality and reciprocity. 


ARTICLE II 


The main objectives of such cooperation under this 
Agreement are: 

a. to use the scientific and technical potential of both 
countries to accelerate by cooperative efforts research and 
development in the areas of existing and alternative sources 
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of energy as well as to increase effectiveness in the use of 
energy and its conservation, and 

b. to achieve a better mutual understanding of each 
country’s national energy programs and outlook. 


Artic.e III 


1. Cooperation will be implemented in the following 
areas: 

a. technologies concerning the exploration, extraction, 
processing and use of fossil fuels, including but not lim- 
ited to oil, shale, natural gas and coal, and, in particular, 
new methods of drilling and of increasing the rate of ex- 
traction and degree of recovery of oil and natural gas from 
strata, and of mining, extracting and processing coal and 
shale; 

b. the exchange of relevant information, views and 
methods of forecasting concerning the natural energy pro- 
grams and outlooks of the respective countries, including 
all questions of mutual interest related to production, de- 
mand and consumption of the major forms of fuels and 
energy; 

c. technology for developing non-conventional sources 
of energy, such as solar and geothermal energy and 
synthetic fuels; 

d. energy-related environmental technology; and 

e. measures to increase the efficiency of energy use and 
to restrain demand. 

2. Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. Cooperation between the Parties may take the fol- 
lowing forms: 

a. exchange of scientists and specialists; 

b. exchange of scientific and technical information, 
documentation and results of research; 

c. establishment of groups of experts for the planning 
and execution of joint research and development 
programs; 

d. joint work by theoretical and experimental scientists 
in appropriate research centers of the two countries; and 

e. holding joint consultations, seminars and panels. 

2. Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 

3. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried 
out in accordance with the laws and regulations of the 
respective countries. 

ARTICLE V 


1. In furtherance of this Agreement, the Parties will, 
as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and monitor the de- 
velopment of contacts and cooperation between organiza- 
tions, institutions and firms of the respective countries, in- 
cluding the conclusion, as appropriate, of implementing 


agreements for carrying out cooperative activities under 
this Agreement. 

2. To assure fruitful development of cooperation, the 
Parties will render every assistance for the travel of scien- 
tists and specialists to areas of the respective countries 
appropriate for the conduct of activities under this 
Agreement. 

ArTIcLeE VI 


1. For implementation of this Agreement, there shall 
be established a US—USSR Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion in the Field of Energy. Meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee will be convened once a year in the United States 
and the Soviet Union alternately, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is 
necessary for effective implementation of this Agreement 
including, but not limited to, consultations on the energy 
situation and outlook of the respective countries; ap- 
proval of specific projects and programs of cooperation; 
designation of appropriate participating organizations and 
institutions responsible for carrying out cooperative activi- 
ties; and making recommendations, as appropriate, to the 
two Governments. The Joint Committee shall establish 
the necessary working groups to carry out the programs, 
projects and exchange of information contemplated by 
this Agreement. 

3. Each Party shall designate its Executive Agent 
which will be responsible for carrying out this Agreement. 
During the period between meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee, the Executive Agents shall maintain contact with 
each other, keep each other informed of activities and 
progress in implementing this Agreement, and coordinate 
and supervise the development and implementation of 
cooperative activities conducted under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VII 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to prej- 
udice or modify any existing agreements between the 
Parties, except that energy projects within the Agreement 
between the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science and Tech- 
nology of May 24, 1972 and the Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics on Cooperation in the Field of Environ- 
mental Protection of May 23, 1972 which clearly fall 
under this Agreement henceforward will be implemented 
pursuant to this Agreement. 


ArticLe VIII 
Unless an implementing agreement contains other pro- 


visions, each Party or participating institution, organiza- 
tion or firm, shall bear the costs of its participation and 
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that of its personnel in cooperative activities engaged in 
pursuant to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and remain in force for five years. It will be automatically 
extended for successive five-year periods unless either Party 
notifies the other of its intent to terminate this Agreement 
not later than six months prior to the expiration of this 
Agreement. 

2. This Agreement may be modified at any time by mu- 
tual agreement of the Parties. 

3. The termination of this Agreement will not affect 
the validity of implementing agreements concluded under 
this Agreement between institutions, organizations and 
firms of the respective countries. 

Done at Moscow on June 28, 1974, in duplicate, in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States 
For THE UNION oF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: 
N. V. Popcorny 
Chairman, Presidium, USSR Supreme 
Soviet ; 


NOTE: The agreement was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir 
Hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Friday, June 28, 1974. 


Housing Construction 


Agreement Between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Cooperation in the Field of Housing and 

Other Construction. June 28, 1974 


The United States of America and the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics; 

Desiring to develop cooperation in the field of housing 
and other construction; 

Realizing that a more effective application of new and 
traditional building materials and techniques can con- 
tribute to more rational utilization of the resources avail- 
able to both countries; 

Desiring to exchange information and techniques in 
the field of housing and other construction ; 

Believing that cooperation in the field of housing and 
other construction offers benefits for both the United 
States of America and the Union. of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

Convinced that such cooperation will serve to contrib- 
ute to the improvement of relations between the two 
countries; 


Noting cooperation already being implemented in these 
areas under existing agreements, and in accordance with 
the General Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Contacts, Exchanges, and Cooperation, signed June 19, 
1973; 


Have agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


The Parties will develop and carry out cooperation in 
the field of housing and other construction on the basis 
of mutual benefit, equality and reciprocity. 


ArTICLE II 


This cooperation will be directed to the investigation 
and solution of specific problems of mutual interest in the 
field of housing and other construction. 

Initially, cooperation will be implemented in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

a. innovative techniques for the improvement of life 
safety, reliability, quality, and economy of buildings and 
building materials including: organization and manage- 
ment of construction, new methods and materials, and the 
improved use of traditional methods and materials; 

b. performance criteria for housing and other construc- 
tion in seismic areas with special consideration of the im- 
pact of geophysical conditions; 

c. improvement of construction methods in areas of 
extreme climatic conditions, such as cold and arid regions, 
including techniques for erection and finishing of buildings 
under sustained freezing, and foundation construction un- 
der unusual soil conditions; 

d. Services to housing and other buildings, including 
water supply, waste disposal, heating, lighting, and venti- 
lation, with special reference to combined utility func- 
tions; and 

e. planning, design, and construction of new towns. 
Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 


ArTICLE III 


Cooperation pursuant to this Agreement may be im- 
plemented by the following means: 

a. exchange of experts, advanced 
delegations; 

b.. exchange of scientific and technical information and 
documentation; 

c. conducting joint conferences, meetings and seminars; 

d. joint development and implementation of research 
programs and projects; and 

e. other forms of cooperation which may be mutually 
agreed upon. 

Such cooperation shall be conducted in accordance 
with the constitution and applicable laws and regulations 
of the respective countries. 


students and 
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ArtTiIcLe IV 


In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the Par- 
ties will, as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and monitor 
the development of cooperation and direct contacts be- 
tween agencies, organizations and firms of the two coun- 
tries, including the conclusion, as appropriate, of imple- 
menting agreements for carrying out specific projects and 
programs under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


1. For the implementation of this Agreement, there 
shall be established a US-USSR Joint Committee on Co- 
operation in Housing and Other Construction. This Com- 
mittee shall meet, as a rule, once a year alternately in the 
United States and the Soviet Union, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is 
necessary for the effective implementation of this Agree- 
ment, including, but not limited to, approval of specific 
projects and programs of cooperation, designation of ap- 
propriate agencies, organizations, and joint working 
groups to be responsible for carrying out cooperative acti- 
vities, and making recommendations, as appropriate, to 
the Parties. 

3. Each Party shall designate its Executive Agent which 
will be responsible for coordinating and carrying out this 
Agreement, and, as appropriate, in their respective coun- 
tries, shall assure the cooperation of other participating in- 
stitutions and organizations. During the period between 
meetings of the Joint Committee, the Executive Agents 
will maintain contact with each other and will coordinate 
and supervise the development and implementation of co- 
operative activities conducted under this Agreement. 

4. Unless an implementing agreement contains other 
provisions, each Party or participating institution, organi- 
zation or firm shall bear the costs of its participation and 
that of its personnel in cooperative activities engaged in 
under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to pre- 
judice other agreements between the Parties or their 
respective rights and obligations under such other 
agreements. 


ArTICLE VII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signa- 
ture and remains in force for five years. It will be auto- 
matically extended for successive five year periods unless 
either party notifies the other of its intent to terminate this 
Agreement not later than six months prior to the expira- 
tion of this Agreement. 


2. This Agreement may be modified at any time by 
mutual agreement of the Parties. 

3. The termination of this Agreement shall not affect 
the validity of implementing agreements concluded under 
this Agreement between interested agencies, organizations 
and firms of the two countries. 

Done at Moscow on June 28, 1974, in duplicate in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHaARD NIxon 
President of the United States 
For THE UNION oF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: 
A. N. Kosycin 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR 


NOTE: The agreement was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir 
Hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Friday, June 28, 1974. 


Heart Research 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Cooperation in Artificial Heart 

Research and Development. 

June 28, 1974 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

Reaffirming the importance that medical science has 
for mankind today; 

Realizing the advisability of further uniting the efforts 
of both countries in resolving the pressing problems of 
medical science; 

Recognizing the great importance of scientific research 
and the study of heart disease, which is one of the leading 
causes of mortality in both their countries as well as 
throughout the world; 

Desiring to expand and strengthen common efforts to 
promote the development of an artificial heart; 

Realizing that the develooment of an effective artificial 
heart could eventually lead to a reduction in mortality; 

In pursuance and further development of the Agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the Field of Medical 
Science and Public Health, signed May 23, 1972; 

In accordance with the General Agreement between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
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cialist Republics on Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation, 
signed June 19, 1973; 
Have agreed as follows: 


ArTIcLE | 


Both parties undertake to develop and extend scientific 
and technical cooperation in artificial heart research and 
development on the basis of equality, reciprocity and 
mutual benefit. 

ArticLe II 


The cooperation will be concentrated in the areas of 
research on, and joint development and testing of devices, 
materials, instruments and control mechanisms which will 
provide cardiovascular support including total heart 
replacement. 

Artic.e III 


The cooperation provided for in the preceding Articles 
may be implemented principally in the following ways: 
a. exchange of scientific and technical information; 

b. organization of joint conferences, workshops and 
meetings of experts; 

c. exchanges of specialists and delegations; 

d. preparation of joint publications and technical 
manuals; and 

e. familiarization with and exchange of technical aids 
and equipment. 

In the course of implementing this Agreement, other 
forms of cooperation may also be determined by mutual 
agreement. 

ARTICLE IV 


The parties will delegate practical implementation of 
this Agreement to the US-USSR Joint Committee for 
Health Cooperation. The Committee shall approve the 
programs of cooperation, designate the participating 
organizations responsible for the realization of these 
programs, and periodically review the progress of the 
cooperation. 

ARTICLE V 


Cooperation shall be financed on the basis of reciprocal 
agreements worked out by the Joint Committee, using 
the resources of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the United States of America and the Min- 
istry of Health of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as well as the resources of those organizations and institu- 
tions taking part in the cooperation. 


ArTICLE VI 


Such cooperation will be carried out in accordance with 
the laws and regulations of the respective countries. 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to prej- 


udice or modify other agreements concluded between the 
two parties. 


ArTIcLe VII 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for three years after which it will 
be extended for successive five year periods unless one 
party notifies the other of its intent to terminate this agree- 
ment not less than six months prior to its expiration. 

This Agreement may be modified by mutual agreement 
of the parties. 

Done at Moscow on June 28, 1974, in duplicate, in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

For THE UNiTep STATES OF AMERICA: 
Henry A. KissINcER 
The Secretary of State 
For THE UNION oF Soviet SociAList REPUBLICS: 
N. V. Popcorny 
Chairman, Presidium, USSR Supreme 
Soviet 


NOTE: The agreement was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir 
Hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Friday, June 28, 1974. 


Economic, Industrial, and 
Technical Cooperation 


Long Term Agreement Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
To Facilitate Economic, Industrial, and Technical 
Cooperation. June 29, 1974 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 

Desiring to promote continuing orderly expansion of 
economic, industrial, and technical cooperation and the 
exchange of relevant information to facilitate such coop- 
eration between the two countries and their competent or- 
ganizations, enterprises, and firms on a long term and mu- 
tually beneficial basis, 

Guided by the Basic Principles of Relations between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics of May 29, 1972, the Joint American- 
Soviet Communique of June 24, 1973, and the principles 
set forth in the Agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Regarding Trade 
dated October 18, 1972, ’ 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties shall use their good offices to facilitate eco- 
nomic, industrial, and technical cooperation in keeping 
with established practices and applicable laws and regula- 
tions in the respective countries. 
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ArTICLE II 


Cooperation which shall be facilitated as contemplated 
in Article I shall include: 

a. purchases and sales of machinery and equipment for 
the construction of new enterprises and for the expansion 
and modernization of existing enterprises in the fields of 
raw materials, agriculture, machinery and equipment, 
finished products, consumer goods, and services; 

b. purchases and sales of raw materials, agricultural 
products, finished products, consumer goods, and services; 

c. purchases, sales and licensing of patent rights and pro- 
prietary industrial know-how, designs, and processes ; 

d. training of technicians and exchange of specialists; 
and 

e. joint efforts, where appropriate, in the construction of 
industrial and other facilities in third countries, particu- 
larly through supply of machinery and equipment. 


ARTICLE ITI 


In order to assist relevant organizations, enterprises, and 
firms of both countries in determining the fields of coop- 
eration most likely to provide a basis for mutually bene- 
ficial contracts, a working group of experts convened by 
the Commission mentioned in Article V shall meet not less 
frequently than once a year to exchange information and 
forecasts of basic economic, industrial, and commercial 
trends. 

ARTICLE IV 


To promote the cooperation foreseen in this Agreement 
the Parties undertake to facilitate, as appropriate, the ac- 
quisition or lease of suitable business and residential 
premises by organizations, enterprises, and firms of the 
other party and their employees; the importation of essen- 
tial office equipment and supplies; the hiring of staffs; the 
issuance of visas, including multiple entry visas, to quali- 
fied officials and representatives of such organizations, en- 
terprises, and firms and to members of their immediate 
families; and travel by such persons for business purposes 
in the territory of the receiving country. 


ARTICLE V 


The US—-USSR Commercial Commission established 
pursuant to the Communique of May 26, 1972, is author- 
ized and directed to monitor the practical implementa- 
tion of this Agreement, when necessary jointly with other 
American-Soviet bodies created by agreement between 
the Governments of the two countries, with a view to fa- 
cilitating the cooperation contemplated in this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of its 
signature, and shall remain in force for 10-years. 


The Parties shall agree not later than six months prior 
to the expiration of the above period upon measures which 
may be necessary to facilitate further development of eco- 
nomic, industrial, and technical cooperation. 

Done at Moscow on June 29, 1974, in duplicate, in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States of America 


For THE UNION oF Soviet SocIALISt REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 


NOTE: The agreement was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir 
Hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Friday, June 28, 1974. 


Luncheon in Minsk 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Fedor Anisimovich Surganov, Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, at 

the Luncheon at the Government Guest 
House. July 1, 1974 


CHAIRMAN SurGANOv. Esteemed Mr. President, es- 
teemed Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen, comrades: 

Permit me, on behalf of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet and the Government of the Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, to welcome you, Mr. President, in the 
capital of our Republic. 

We hope that your stay on Byelorussian soil will be 
pleasant and that it will give you an opportunity to get 
some idea about our people and their life, about their 
history and present day successes. 

Your visit to the Byelorussian Republic is coinciding 
with the celebration of a date that is very dear to us, the 
30th anniversary of the liberation of Byelorussia from the 
German fascist invaders, and today we recall the grim days 
when the peoples of the Soviet Union and of the other 
countries of the anti-Hitler coalition fought courageously 
against the common foe, nationalism, which threatened 
the freedom of the peoples and indeed civilization itself. 

The Byelorussian people are well aware and remember 
what war means, and they cherish the benefits of peace 
and creative effort. 

Every fourth citizen of this Republic perished in the 
heroic struggle against fascism, about nine and one-half 
thousand towns and villages were destroyed, and our capi- 
tal, Minsk, was almost totally devastated, about three mil- 
lion people remaining homeless. 

In the past 30 years, thanks to the selfless labor of our 
people and the paternal assistance of all the peoples of 
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the Soviet Union, we have not only rehabilitated the war 
ravaged economy but have also achieved significant new 
successes in economics and in the development of culture, 
science and health, and in raising the living standards of 
the people. 

Like other towns and cities in this Republic, the Hero 
City of Minsk has been reborn out of ruins and is today 
vigorously developing. Having defended their freedom 
and independence, the Soviet people, engaged in peaceful 
creative labor, are vitally interested in preventing war and 
in strengthening international peace and security. 

And that is why they wholeheartedly welcome the favor- 
able changes that are taking place in the international 
arena and the cardinal turn that has become discernible 
of late in relationships between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The constructive development of Soviet-American re- 
lations, in our firm conviction, meets the interests not only 
of the Soviet and American peoples, but also the interests 
of the peaceful future of all mankind. The joint desire 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union and of the United States 
to live at peace with one another has already found its 
practical embodiment in concrete deeds which have been 
registered in a series of joint documents and this has in- 
deed become an important factor of international relations. 

Your new visit to the Soviet Union, Mr. President, and 
your new meetings and discussions with the General Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Comrade Leonid Brezhnev, and with 
other Soviet leaders, are regarded by the Byelorussian 
people, as they are by all the peace-loving people, as a new 
and important landmark in Soviet-American relations and 
as the further concrete embodiment of the line aimed at 
insuring peace and establishing in international practices 
the principles of peaceful coexistence and mutually ad- 
vantageous and equal cooperation of states. 

We are confident that this is the line of the future, re- 
gardless of all the efforts made by the forces of the past 
to reverse the process of international détente. 

Permit me to propose a toast to the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and Mrs. Nixon, to 
the health of all the members of the President’s party, to 
peace and cooperation between the Soviet and American 
peoples, and to the consolidation of peace and interna- 
tional security. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. President of the Republic, Mr. 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, and Mr. Secretary 
of the Party: 

And for those Americans who are here, that translated, 
in terms of Byelorussian, means Mr. Podgorny, Mr. Brezh- 
nev, and Mr. Kosygin. [Laughter] 

On behalf of all our American guests, I wish to express 
our appreciation for this beautiful luncheon. And I want 
all of you to know that when the General Secretary, Mr. 


Brezhnev, picked the city and the Republic in which we 
would come, I now know why he picked Minsk. 

I thought first it might be because Minsk and Byelorus- 
sia is famous the world over for a tiny girl, a pert girl, 
Olga Korbut. [Laughter]. But I have found in my con- 
versations with my friends from the right and the left 
seated here that not only are the women of Byelorussia 
beautiful, but they are strong and courageous. 

It is difficult to know the meaning of war until one has 
an opportunity to come in contact with it on an individual 
basis. And I find that both the Secretary on my right and 
the President on my left have come into contact with war 
as fighters in the war, but also who know war because they 
have close relatives and, in their case, their own mothers 
who were killed in the war. 

And the question is why has this city been designated 
a hero city for the Soviet Union? First, because it suffered 
so much, along with the whole Republic of Byelorussia. 
Second, because not only the men but the women fought 
and were courageous throughout the war. And third, de- 
spite the long years of occupation, the city and the Repub- 
lic has come back until now it is on the way to its greatest 
years in the period ahead. 

And so, this is truly a hero city and a hero republic. 
And I think General Secretary Brezhnev wanted Mrs. 
Nixon and me to visit this city in order to help you cele- 
brate this great day in which you complete 30 years since 
liberation. 

How do we best celebrate such a day? With a magnif- 
icent luncheon like this, with fine food, good wines, and 
good company; by a parade yesterday and by visits to 
memorials that we will be privileged to make later in the 
afternoon. 

But the best way to celebrate a day which marks the 
ending of a war is to build peace. And the greatest and 
best memorial that we can build to the one-fourth of all 
the citizens of this Republic who were killed in World War 
II is to build a structure of peace so that their children 
and grandchildren will not die in another war. 

As I saw these fine looking young men who served us, 
this thought crossed my mind: What we who served in 
World War II have on our hands is the responsibility of 
determining whether these young men will grow up in a 
period of peace or whether they, too, will have to go 
through the horrors of war. And I can assure you that in 
our first two meetings—the first in Moscow, the next in 
Washington and other parts of the United States—and 
the third here in the Soviet Union, that the General Secre- 
tary and his colleagues and the members of our party have 
been devoting our full time toward the great goal to see 
to it that the two strongest peoples and the two strongest 
nations in the world will not devote their efforts and waste 
their young men in war but will work together for peace 
between themselves and for all people in the world. 
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And it is very appropriate that in this city and in this 
Republic that has known war for so many centuries that 
today we speak in terms of peace and friendship for all 
people. 

May Minsk in the future not be remembered simply 
where virtually every generation a battle is fought, but as 
a great city which contributed to prosperity and peace for 
all the people in this Republic. 

So, therefore, I will propose that we raise our glasses to 
our hosts, the President, the Chairman of the Council of 


Ministers, the Secretary of the Party, to the Hero City of 
Minsk, to all of those brave men and women who died 
and suffered during World War II, and to the new gen- 
eration which will grow up in peace because of what we 
are able to do. 


NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 2:21 p.m. at the Govern- 
ment Guest House, Minsk, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Chairman Surganov spoke in Russian, and his remarks were trans- 
lated by an interpreter. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The President’s Radio and Television Address. July 2, 1974 


Dobryy vecher [Good evening}: 


Two years ago, at the first of these summit meetings, your Govern- 
ment gave me the opportunity to speak directly with you, the people of 
the Soviet Union. Last year, at our second meeting, General Secretary 
Brezhnev spoke on radio and television to the people of the United States. 
And now, tonight, I appreciate this opportunity to continue what has 
become a tradition, a part of our annual meetings. 

In these past 2 years, there has been a dramatic change in the nature 
of the relationship between our two countries. After a long period of 
confrontation, we moved to an era of negotiation, and now we are 
learning cooperation. We are learning to cooperate not only in lessening 
the danger of war, but in advancing the work of peace. 

We are thereby helping to create not only a safer but also a better 
life for the people of both of our countries. By reflecting on how far we 
have advanced, we can better appreciate how strong a foundation we 
have laid for even greater progress in the future. 


At our first summit meeting 2 years ago, we signed the first agree- 
ment ever negotiated for the limitation of strategic nuclear arms. This 
was an historic milestone on the road to a lasting peace—and to mankind’s 
control over the forces of his own destruction. 


We have many difficulties yet to be overcome in achieving full con- 
trol over strategic nuclear arms. But each step carries us closer and builds 
confidence in the process of negotiation itself. 

Our progress in the limitation of arms has been vitally important. 
But it has not been the only product of our work at the summit. We have 


also been steadily building a new relationship that over time will reduce 
the causes of conflict. 


In the basic principles for our mutual relations, agreed to in Moscow 
in 1972, and in the agreement on prevention of nuclear war, signed last 
year in Washington, we have established standards to guide our actions 
toward each other in international affairs generally so that the danger of 


war will be reduced and the possibility of dangerous confrontations will 
be lessened. 
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What is particularly significant is that our negotiations have been far 
wider than the reduction of arms and the prevention of wars and crises. 
The pattern of agreements reached between us has opened new avenues 
of cooperation across the whole range of peaceful relations. 

For example, we are working together in programs which will bring 
better health, better housing, a better environment, as well as in many 
other fields. Trade between our two countries totaled a record $1.4 billion 
in 1973. That is more than twice the level of the previous year. This means 
more goods and a greater choice available for the people of both of our 
countries. 

It was exactly 15 years ago next month when I was here in Moscow 
as Vice President that I first spoke to the people of the Soviet Union on 
radio and television. In that speech I said, “Let our aim be not victory 
over other peoples, but the victory of all mankind over hunger, want, 
misery and disease, wherever it exists in the world.” 


The agreements we have reached at these summit meetings—on 
health, for example, including this year’s agreement on artificial heart 
research—will help us toward that great victory. At the same time, they 
will give the people of both of our countries a positive stake in peace. 

This is crucially important. 

Traditionally, when peace has been maintained, it has been main- 
tained primarily because of the fear of war. Negotiators have been 
spurred in their efforts either by the desire to end a war or by the fear 
that their failure would begin a war. 

The peace we seek now to build is a permanent peace. And nothing 
permanent can be built on fear alone. By giving both of our nations a 
positive stake in peace—by giving both of our peoples hope, something to 
look forward to as the results of peace—we create a more solid framework 
on which a lasting structure of peace can be built and on which it then 
can stand strong through the years. 


The peace we seek to build is one that is far more than simply the 
absence of war. We seek a peace in which each man, woman, and child 
can look forward to a richer and a fuller life. This is what the people of 
the Soviet Union want. This is what the people of America want. And 
this is what the people of all nations want. 

Our two nations are great nations. They are strong nations, the two 
strongest nations in the world. 


Too often in the past, the greatness of a nation has been measured 
primarily in terms of its success in war. The time has come to set a new 
standard for the measure of greatness of a nation. Let our measure of 
greatness be not by the way we use our strength for war and destruction, 
but how we work together for peace and for progress for ourselves and 
for all mankind. 

Let us recognize that to be great, a strong nation need not impose 
its will on weaker nations. A great nation will establish its place in history 
by the example it sets, by the purposes for which its power is used, by the 
respect that it shows for the rights of others, by the contribution it makes 
toward building a new world in which the weak will be as safe as the 
strong. 
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In these meetings, we have been seeking to ensure that the power 
of both of our nations will be used not for war and destruction, but rather 
for peace and for progress. 

Our two nations will continue to have differences. We have different 
systems. And, in many respects, we have different values. Inevitably our 
interests will not always be in accord. 

But the important thing is that we are learning to negotiate where 
we have differences, to narrow them where possible, and to move ahead 
together in an expanding field of mutual interests. 

One of the most important aspects of our developing new relation- 
ship might be stated this way: Just as a cloth is stronger than the threads 
from which it is made, so the network of agreements we have been 
weaving is greater than the sum of its parts. With these agreements, we 
have been creating a pattern of interrelationships, of habits of cooperation 
and arrangements for consultation—all of which interact with one an- 
other to strengthen the fabric of the new relationship. Thus each new 
agreement is important not only for itself but also for the added strength 
and stability it brings to our relations overall. 

We have been weaving this fabric of cooperation not just because 
we are idealistic about peace—and we are—but because we are practical 
about peace. The words of the agreements we sign are important; even 
more important is how we carry them out in practice—how we translate 
the ideal of peaceful cooperation into the practice of peaceful coopera- 
tion. In this growing network of agreements, of exchanges, of patterns of 
cooperation, we are demonstrating not just the ideal of peace but the 
practice of peace. 

In the course of many years, I have visited memorials to the dead of 
many wars, in many countries. Yesterday, I laid a wreath at one of the 
most moving memorials I have ever seen—the Khatyn Memorial, outside 
Minsk. A huge bronze statue of Joseph Kaminsky, the village blacksmith, 
carrying his 15-year-old dead son in his arms, stands today above the 
graves of what was the village of Khatyn. 

Chimneys stand where the houses were, with a memorial bell in 
each chimney tolling for the dead, not only for Khatyn but also for the 
hundreds of other villages that were destroyed and the millions of others 
who died—a stark reminder to all nations, and for all time, of the terrible 
cost of war. 


As I laid the wreath, I thought of the people of Khatyn, and I 
thought especially of the children of Khatyn. I reflected on the fact that 
our efforts now must be directed not against any one nation or group of 
nations, but against the evil of war itself. 


And I also thought of the living memorial that we today must build— 
the living memorial of a lasting peace, so that the children of those who 
sacrificed in war, and their children’s children, can be spared the tragedy 
of Khatyn, and can know instead the security of a human brotherhood 
that reaches across the boundaries of all nations. 

When we first met at the summit 2 years ago, both sides were ven- 
turing into the untried waters of something new. And we were, perhaps, 
a bit uncertain, even apprehensive, about where it would lead. 
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But now, we and the leaders of the Soviet Union have come to 
know one another. Each of us has a much fuller understanding of the 
policies of the other country, even where those policies differ. 

Thus, we have been able to meet this year, as we will meet again 
next year in the United States, not in an atmosphere of crisis, but rather 
in an atmosphere of confidence—confidence that the work we have em- 
barked on is going forward. 


In fact, it might be said that the most remarkable thing about this 
summit meeting is that it is taking place so routinely, so familiarly—as 
a part of a continuing pattern that would have seemed inconceivable 
just a few years ago. 

Peace is not only a condition; if it is to last, it must also be a con- 
tinuing process. And these meetings are an example of that process in 
action. 

As allies in World War II, we fought side by side in the most terrible 
war in all human history. And together with our allies we won the victory. 
In winning that victory, the people of the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States shared a common hope that we also had won a lasting 
peace. That hope was frustrated, but now we have a new opportunity. 

Winning victory in war is difficult. It requires extraordinary courage, 
stamina, and dedication from every individual citizen in the nation. But 
in some ways, the building of a lasting peace is even more difficult than 
waging war because it is more complex. We must bring to the task of 
building that peace the same kind of courage, of stamina, of dedication 
that inspired us in our struggle for victory in war. 

And the fact that our task of building peace is more complex does 
not mean that we cannot succeed. 


Let me give a striking example which demonstrates that point. In 
the whole field of modern technology, no mission is more complex than 
the mission of sending men into space. The joint Soviet-American space 
mission planned for next year—the joint Soyuz-Apollo mission—is in 
many ways symbolic of the new relationship we are building between our 
two nations. 


It is symbolic for several reasons—reasons which carry important 
lessons about that new relationship. 

For one thing, the rocket technology developed for war is being 
used for peace. 

And for another, Soviet and American spacemen, starting from 
their separate countries, will find their way toward one another and join 
with one another—just as we are doing and must continue to do across 
the whole range of our relationship. 

By standardizing their docking techniques, they will make interna- 
tional rescue missions possible in case future space missions encounter 
trouble in space; thus they will make space safer for the astronauts and 
the cosmonauts of both of our countries—just as our new relationship 
can make life on earth safer for the people of both of our countries. 

Finally, and perhaps more important, this joint mission—for which 
our astronauts are now here in the Soviet Union training alongside your 
cosmonauts—is being made possible by careful planning, by precise engi- 
neerin*, by a process of working and building together, step by step, to 
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reach a goal that we share, and this is the way that together we can 
build a peace, a peace that will last. 

One of the greatest of your writers, Leo Tolstoy, once told this story. 
A very old man was planting apple trees. He was asked: “What are you 
planting apple trees for? It will be a long time before they bear fruit, 
and you will not live to eat a single apple.” 

The old man replied, “I will never eat them, but others will, and 
they will thank me.” 

Our two nations bear a shared responsibility toward the entire world. 
And we, too, must plant now so that future generations will reap a harvest 
of peace—a peace in which our children can live together as brothers 
and sisters, joining hands across the ocean in friendship, and ushering 
in a new era in which war is behind us, and in which together, in peace, 
we can work toward a better life for our people and for all people. 

Spasibo, y do svidantye. [Thank you and goodby. | 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:01 p.m. in the Green Room at the Grand Kremlin 
Palace, Moscow, U.S.S.R. His address was broadcast live on radio and television in the 


Soviet Union and simultaneously, via satellite, in the United States. 





Dinner Honoring Soviet Leaders 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and General 
Secretary Brezhnev at a Dinner at Spaso House Hosted 
by the President and Mrs. Nixon. July 2, 1974 


Tue Preswent. Mr. General Secretary Brezhnev, 
President Podgorny, Prime Minister Kosygin, and all of 
our distinguished guests from the Soviet Union and our 
guests from the United States: 

Mr. General Secretary, it is difficult to express in words 
how much we have appreciated the hospitality, the bound- 
less hospitality, you have extended to all of us from our 
American party. And we are honored to have you in this 
house tonight. 

As we look back over the last 5 days, we have many 
unforgettable memories, the magnificent dinner the first 
night in the Kremlin, the superb performance at the Bol- 
shoi Theater which, in effect, allowed us through music, 
through dance, and through song to visit virtually all of 
the Soviet Union, and then the first opportunity that most 
of us have had, and certainly the first opportunity I have 
had, to go to the Crimea, to Oreanda, and then yesterday 
the visit to Minsk. 

The difficulty with our position at this point is that 
your hospitality has been so great we do not know how 
to equal it when you make your next visit to the United 
States just a year from now. But I can assure you that you 
will be received warmly and that we expect next year to 
continue on the path of progress which began just 2 years 
ago on my first visit as President to Moscow in 1972. 

Tomorrow we will sign the final documents of out 
meetings. Altogether with the other documents that we 


have agreed to, they will add up to a very significant 
progress in Soviet-American relations, progress toward oui 
common goals of reducing the danger of war and increas- 
ing the hopes for and actually the products of peace, the 
benefits of peace for all of our people. 

Yesterday, when I visited the famous memorial at 
Minsk, many thoughts went through my head. I referred 
earlier in the television address to the village blacksmith, 
Kaminsky, holding his dead 15-year-old son in his hands. 

I thought of many things, but above all, what that 
young boy whose life was snuffed out at such an early 
age might have been if he lived. Possibly there was a 
great scientist, one who could possibly have composed 
great music, or created beautiful works of art, or one 
who in the field of medicine might have found an answer 
to the problem of cancer or one of the other dread diseases 
which afflict all of mankind. 

And as I think of our work together with you and your 
colleagues, I realize that we are working for the future 
of our children, our grandchildren, and for all of those 
who live throughout the world. 

Our goal will not be accomplished in one meeting or 
two or even three. But by continuing our close consulta- 
tion, by continuing our meetings, we will make definite 
progress toward our goal of a permanent peace between 
our two nations and for all people. 

None of this would have been possible in the past or 
will be possible in the future unless it was supported, as it 
is, by a majority of our people. I know from my visit to 
the Soviet Union that your policies are supported by the 
great majority of the Soviet people, your policies looking 
toward the reduction of the dangers of war and increasing 
the opportunities for peace. And I can assure you, Mr. 
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General Secretary, that our policies, looking toward 
closer relations and friendship, not only with the Soviet 
people but with the leaders of this government has the 
support of the great majority of the American people. 

And finally, I would say that the progress that we 
have made and will make in the future, not only was pos- 
sible and will be possible because of the support of our 
people, it is possible and will be possible because of the 
initiative taken by the leaders of both countries. 

And all of us who have had the opportunity to meet 
with you and members of your government have valued 
the personal relations and the personal friendship that 
has been established by these meetings. And whatever 
our differences, we must recognize they could never be 
solved unless we met as friends. 

And so, tonight, in proposing the health of the General 
Secretary, the President, President Podgorny, Prime Min- 
ister Kosygin, and to all of our Soviet guests, I do so in 
the spirit of friendship that has developed over these past 
2 years. 

We raise our glasses to you because of your official 
capacities, but more important, we raise our glasses to 
you because we are friends and because we know that that 
friendship and that personal relationship that we have 
at all levels will continue toward the lasting peace that 
the peoples of both of our countries want so much. 

And so, to the health of General Secretary Brezhnev 
and all of our other distinguished Soviet guests, to friend- 
ship between the Soviet people and the American people, 
and to peace for all peoples which that friendship can 
help create, I ask all of you to rise and raise your glasses. 

GENERAL SECRETARY BrEzHNEV. Esteemed Mr. Presi- 
dent, esteemed Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen, 
comrades: 

First of all, I would like to thank you, Mr. President, 
for your friendly words and wishes addressed to our coun- 
try and its people. The Soviet people, on their part, en- 
tertain feelings of respect and friendship for the American 
people. We are sure that these mutual good feelings will 
grow and strengthen as the relations between our coun- 
tries develop further along the road of peace and 
cooperation. 

Your visit, Mr. President, as well as our talks, are draw- 
ing to a close. You and we already have every reason to 
say that the results of this meeting, like the outcome of 
the two previous ones, can be described as constructive 
and weighty. I am referring first of all to the new steps 
in a field which may rightfully be called central in Soviet- 
American relations, the field of lessening the risk of war 
and restraining the arms race. 


The signing of several important agreements and of 
the joint communique on the talks between the leaders of 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. is still to come, Without 
anticipating the concrete content of those documents, I 
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should just like to stress that agreement on such matters 
as a new considerable limitation of the antiballistic mis- 
sile system of the two countries, the agreed limitation of 
underground nuclear tests, new efforts aimed at the fur- 
ther limitation of strategic offensive arms, and several 
other measures all mean a substantial advance along the 


jointly charted path of consolidating peace and mutual 
confidence. 


This complex could perhaps have been still broader 
but what has been agreed upon this time tangibly strength- 
ens and deepens the relaxation of international tension 
and serves the cause of peace throughout the world. 

A further progressive development of Soviet-American 
relations is also betokened by the agreements on expand- 
ing commercial and economic and scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and the 


_U.S.A. signed during our meetings. 


Ahead lie new horizons and new spheres of cooperation 
to the benefit of both our great peoples and of peace-loving 
people in the entire world. In large scale economic proj- 
ects and in the development of new sources of energy, on 
transportation lines, in scientists’ laboratories and in archi- 
tects’ designing rooms, everywhere new shoots of a fruit- 
ful mutually beneficial cooperation between our coun- 
tries will spring forth in the name of peace and a better 
life for man. 

I trust you will agree with me, Mr. President, that 
these days have once more convincingly proved the sig- 
nificance that meetings at the highest level have for the 
development of Soviet-American relations in a good con- 
structive direction. They facilitate the possibility of ap- 
proaching on a broader basis and with due account of the 
historical perspective and the lasting interests of the peo- 
ples, the solution of many problems, including the most 
difficult and complicated ones, and they give an impetus 
to all the links of state machinery and to the representatives 
of both sides at different levels. 

In this connection, I feel we should express our gratitude 
to all the officials of our diplomatic, foreign trade, and 
other departments, agencies and organizations who on the 
instructions of their superiors took part in the great and 
painstaking work to prepare this meeting and the appro- 
priate agreements. 

I would like to say a few words more about our talks on 
international problems. As during our previous meetings 
with President Nixon, they were thorough, quite frank 
and useful. Given all the differences of views and posi- 
tions of our two countries on a number of specific ques- 
tions, both the Soviet and, evidently, the American par- 
ticipants in the talks have treated and continue to treat 
as a matter of paramount importance joint or parallel ef- 
forts by the Soviet Union and the United States to 
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strengthen universal peace and create conditions for the 
peaceful cooperation of all states in the spirit of the well- 
known principles of peaceful coexistence and the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 

The last 2 years have already shown the useful influence 
that the improvement of Soviet-American relations may 
have in this sense. It has certainly played a positive role 
in ending the war in Vietnam and in creating conditions 
for certain progress towards a peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East and in convening the European conference. 

Now, the task, as we see it, is successfully to complete 
what has been started and to ensure that the develop- 
ment of Soviet-American relations continues to be bene- 
ficial for universal peace and for the security of nations. 

I feel it will be no exaggeration to say that the politi- 
cal results of our talks will be a new confirmation of the 
determination of both sides to go on developing and deep- 
ening ties and cooperation between our two countries 
in many fields and to act on the international scene in 
favor of détente and peace. 

This is exactly what we expected from the talks, and 
that is why we express our satisfaction with their results. 

We appreciate the contribution that you have made, 
Mr. President, to the achievement of these results, and we 
wish you and the entire Administration and the Congress 
of the United States every success in giving effect to the 
good initiatives of peace, growing mutual confidence, and 
useful cooperation embodied in the documents signed 
in the days of this meeting, as well as in those Soviet- 
American documents that were signed last year and the 
year before last. 

You may rest assured that the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, fully supported by the entire Soviet people, will 
do all in their power in this direction. We are glad, Mr. 
President, that Mrs. Nixon and you have returned from 
your trip to the Crimea and to Byelorussia with good 
impressions. 

For my part, I want to say that I remember with grati- 
fication my stay in the United States last summer, and I 
thank you, Mr. President, for the invitation to pay a new 
visit to the United States next year. 

Availing myself of this occasion, I wish to congratulate 
you, Mr. President, on the coming national day of the 
United States, Independence Day, and to wish the Amer- 
ican people peace, happiness, and well-being. 

I propose a toast to the health of the President of the 

United States of America, Richard Nixon, and Mrs. 
Nixon, to the further development of relations of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the Soviet and American 
peoples, to a lasting peace between all people. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 9:24 p.m. at Spaso House, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador’s residence in Moscow, U.S.S.R. General Secretary 
Brezhnev spoke in Russian, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems 


Protocol to the Treaty Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

July 3, 1974 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Proceeding from the Basic Principles of Relations be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics signed on May 29, 1972, 

Desiring to further the objectives of the Treaty between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Systems signed on May 26, 1972, hereinafter referred 
to as the Treaty, 

Reaffirming their conviction that the adoption of fur- 
ther measures for the limitation of strategic arms would 
contribute to strengthening international peace and 
security. 

Proceeding from the premise that further limitation of 
anti-ballistic missile systems will create more favorable 
conditions for the completion of work on a permanent 
agreement on more complete measures for the limitation 
of strategic offensive arms, 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Each Party shall be limited at any one time to a 
single area out of the two provided in Article IIT of the 
Treaty for deployment of anti-ballistic missile (+.BM) 
systems or their components and accordingly shall not 
exercise its right to deploy an ABM system or its compo- 
nents in the second of the two ABM system deployment 
areas permitted by Article III of the Treaty, except as an 
exchange of one permitted area for the other in accord- 
ance with Article II of this Protocol. 

2. Accordingly, except as permitted by Article II of 
this Protocol: the United States of America shall not de- 
ploy an ABM system or its components in the area cen- 
tered on its capital, as permitted by Article III(a) of the 
Treaty, and the Soviet Union shall not deploy an ABM 
system or its components in the deployment area of inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) silo launchers per- 
mitted by Article III(b) of the Treaty. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Each Party shall have the right to dismantle’ or 
destroy its ABM system and the components thereof in the 
area where they are presently deployed and to deploy an 
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ABM system or its components in the alternative area 
permitted by Article III of the Treaty, provided that 
prior to initiation of construction, notification is given 
in accord with the procedure agreed to by the Standing 
Consultative Commission, during the year beginning 
October 3, 1977, and ending October 2, 1978, or during 
any year which commences at five year intervals there- 
after, those being the years for periodic review of the 
Treaty, as provided in Article XIV of the Treaty. This 
right may be exercised only once. 

2. Accordingly, in the event of such notice, the United 
States would have the right to dismantle or destroy the 
ABM system and its components in the deployment area 
of ICBM silo launchers and to deploy an ABM system 
or its components in an area centered on its capital, as 
permitted by Article III(a) of the Treaty, and the Soviet 
Union would have the right to dismantle or destroy the 
ABM system and its components in the area centered 
on its capital and to deploy an ABM system or its com- 
ponents in an area containing ICBM silo launchers, as 
permitted by Article III(b) of the Treaty. 

3. Dismantling or destruction and deployment of ABM 
systems or their components and the notification thereof 
shall be carried out in accordance with Article VIII of the 
ABM Treaty and procedures agreed to in the Standing 
Consultative Commission. 


ArtTIcLeE III 


The rights and obligations established by the Treaty 
remain in force and shall be complied with by the 
Parties except to the extent modified by this Protocol. In 
particular, the deployment of an ABM< system or its 
components within the area selected shall remain limited 
by the levels and other requirements established by the 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE IV 


This Protocol shall be subject to ratification in accord- 
ance with the constitutional procedures of each Party. 
It shall enter into force on the day of the exchange of 
instruments of ratification and shall thereafter be con- 
sidered an integral part of the Treaty. 

Done at Moscow on July 3, 1974, in duplicate, in the 


English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equa!ly authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States of America 
For THE UNION oF Soviet Soctayist REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BREzHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 


NOTE: The protocol was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir Hall 
of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Wednesday, July 3, 1974. 


Limitation of Underground 
Nuclear Weapons Tests 


Treaty Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Limitation of 
Underground Nuclear Weapons Tests. July 3, 1974 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Declaring their intention to achieve at the earliest pos- 
sible date the cessation of the nuclear arms race and to 
take effective measures toward reductions in strategic 
arms, nuclear disarmament, and general and complete 
disarmament under strict and effective international 
control, 

Recalling the determination expressed by the Parties to 
the 1963 Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the 
Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water in its 
Preamble to seek to achieve the discontinuance of all test 
explosions of nuclear weapons for all time, and to continue 
negotiations to this end, 

Noting that the adoption of measures for the further 
limitation of underground nuclear weapon tests would 
contribute to the achievement of these objectives and 
would meet the interests of strengthening peace and the 
further relaxation of international tension, 

Reaffirming their adherence to the objectives and prin- 
ciples of the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in 
the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water and 
of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 

1. Each Party undertakes to prohibit, to prevent, and 
not to carry out any underground nuclear weapon test 
having a yield exceeding 150 kilotons at any place under 
its jurisdiction or control, beginning March 31, 1976. 

2. Each Party shall limit the number of its underground 
nuclear weapon tests to a minimum. 

3. The Parties shall continue their negotiations with 
a view toward achieving a solution to the problem of the 
cessation of all underground nuclear weapon tests. 


ArTICLE II 


1. For the purpose of providing assurance of com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Treaty, each Party shall 
use national technical means of verification at its disposal 
in a manner consistent with the generally recognized 
principles of international law. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to interfere with the 
national technical means of verification of the other 
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Party operating in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
Article. 

3. To promote the objectives and implementation of 
the provisions of this Treaty the Parties shall, as necessary, 
consult with each other, make inquiries and furnish in- 
formation in response to such inquiries. 


ARTICLE III 


The provisions of this Treaty do not extend to under- 
ground nuclear explosions carried out by the Parties for 
peaceful purposes. Underground nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes shall be governed by an agreement 
which is to be negotiated and concluded by the Parties at 
the earliest possible time. 


ARTICLE IV 


This Treaty shall be subject to ratification in accord- 
ance with the constitutional procedures of each Party. 
This Treaty shall enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 


ARTICLE V 


1. This Treaty shall remain in force for a period of 
five years. Unless replaced earlier by an agreement in 
implementation of the objectives specified in paragraph 3 
of Article I of this Treaty, it shall be extended for succes- 
sive five-year periods unless either Party notifies the 
other of its termination no later than six months prior to 
the expiration of the Treaty. Before the expiration of this 
period the Parties may, as necessary, hold consultations to 
consider the situation relevant to the substance of this 
Treaty and to introduce possible amendments to the text 
of the Treaty. 

2. Each Party shall, in exercising its national sover- 
eignty, have the right to withdraw from this Treaty if it 
decides that extraordinary events related to the subject 
matter of this Treaty have jeopardized its supreme in- 
terests. It shall give notice of its decision to the other 
Party six months prior to withdrawal from this Treaty. 
Such notice shall include a statement of the extraordinary 
events the notifying Party regards as having jeopardized its 
supreme interests. 

3. This Treaty shall be registered pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Done at Moscow on July 3, 1974, in duplicate, in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RICHARD Nixon 
The President of the United States of 
America 
For THE UNION oF Soviet SociaList REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 


PROTOCOL TO THE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNION oF Soviet So- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS ON THE LIMITATION OF UNDER- 
GROUND NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Having agreed to limit underground nuclear weapon 
tests, 

Have agreed as follows: 

1. For the Purpose of ensuring verification of compli- 
ance with the obligations of the Parties under the Treaty 
by national technical means, the Parties shall on the basis 
of reciprocity, exchange the following data: 

a. The geographic coordinates of the boundaries of 
each test site and of the boundaries of the geophysically 
distinct testing areas therein. 

b. Information on the geology of the testing areas of 
the sites (the rock characteristics of geological forma- 
tions and the basic physical properties of the rock, i.e., 
density, seismic velocity, water saturation, porosity and 
depth of water table). 

c. The geographic coordinates of underground nuclear 
weapon tests, after they have been conducted. 

d. Yield, date, time, depth and coordinates for two 
nuclear weapons tests for calibration purposes from each 
geophysically distinct testing area where underground 
nuclear weapon tests have been and are to be conducted. 
In this connection the yield of such explosions for calibra- 
tion purposes should be as near as possible to the limit 
defined in Article I of the Treaty and not less than one- 
tenth of that limit. In the case of testing areas where data 
are not available on two tests for calibration purposes, the 
data pertaining to one such test shall be exchanged, if 
available, and the data pertaining to the second test shall 
be exchanged as soon as possible after a second test hav- 
ing a yield in the above-mentioned range. The provisions 
of this Protocol shall not require the Parties to conduct 
tests solely for calibration purposes, 

2. The Parties agree that the exchange of data pursuant 
to subparagraphs a, b, and d of paragraph | shall be 
carried out simultaneously with the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification of the Treaty, as provided in Article 
IV of the Treaty, having in mind that the Parties shall, 
on the basis of reciprocity, afford each other the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with these data before 
the exchange of instruments of ratification. 

3. Should a Partv specify a new test site or testing area 
after the entry into force of the Treaty, the data called for 
by subparagraphs a and b of paragraph 1 shall be trans- 
mitted to the other Party in advance of use of that site or 
area. The data called for by subparagraph d of para- 
graph 1 shall also be transmitted in advance of use of 
that site or area if they are available; if they are not avail- 
able, they shall be transmitted as soon as possible after they 
have been obtained hy the transmitting Party. 

4. The Parties agree that the test sites of each Party 
shall be located at places under its jurisdiction or control 
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and that all nuclear weapon tests shall be conducted solely 
within the testing areas specified in accordance with para- 
graph 1. 

5. For the purposes of the Treaty, all underground nu- 
clear explosions at the specified test sites shall be consid- 
ered nuclear weapon tests and shall be subject to all the 
provisions of the Treaty relating to nuclear weapon tests. 
The provisions of Article III of the Treaty apply to all un- 
derground nuclear explosions conducted outside of the 
specified test sites, and only to such explosions. 

This Protocol shall be considered an integral part of 
the Treaty. 

Done at Moscow on July 3, 1974. 

For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RIcHARD NIxON 
The President of the United States of 
America 
For THE UNION oF Soviet SocIALIST REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 
NOTE: The treaty and protocol were signed at a ceremony in 


St. Vladimir Hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Wednesday, 
July 3, 1974. 


Dangers of Environmental Warfare 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Statement Concerning Future 
Discussions on the Dangers of Environmental 
Warfare. July 3, 1974 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 


753 


Desiring to limit the potential danger to mankind from 
possible new means of warfare; 

Taking into consideration that scientific and technical 
advances in environmental fields, including climate modi- 
fication, may open possibilities for using environmental 
modification techniques for military purposes; 

Recognizing that such use could have widespread, long- 
lasting, and severe effects harmful to human welfare; 

Recognizing also that proper utilization of scientific and 
technical advances could improve the inter-relationship of 
man and nature; 

1. Advocate the most effective measures possible to 
overcome the dangers of the use of environmental modi- 
fication techniques for military purposes. 

2. Have decided to hold a meeting of United States 
and Soviet representatives this year for the purpose of ex- 
ploring this problem. 

3. Have decided to discuss also what steps might be 
taken to bring about the measures referred to in para- 
graph 1. 

Moscow, July 3, 1974 
For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RIcHARD NIxQN 
The President of the United States of 
America 
For THE UNION oF Soviet SocraList REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BaezHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU 


NOTE: The joint statement was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir 
Hall of the Grand Kremlin Palace on Wednesday, July 3, 1974. 





JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Text of the Joint United States-Soviet Communique Issued at the 


Conclusion of the President’s Visit. 


July 3, 1974 


In accordance with the agreement to hold regular US-Soviet meet- 


ings at the highest level and at the invitation, extended during the visit 
of General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union L. I. Brezhnev to the USA in June 1973, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and Mrs. Richard Nixon paid an 
official visit to the Soviet Union from June 27 to July 3, 1974. 

During his stay President Nixon visited, in addition to Moscow, 
Minsk and the Southern Coast of the Crimea. 

The President of the United States and the Soviet leaders held a 
thorough and useful exchange of views on major aspects of relations be- 
tween the USA and USSR and on the present international situation. 

On the Soviet side the talks were conducted by L. I. Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union; N. V. Podgorny, Chairman of the Presidium of the 
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USSR Supreme Soviet; A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers; and A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR. 

Accompanying the President of the USA and participating in the 
talks was Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, US Secretary of State and Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 

Also taking part in the talks were: 

On the American Side: Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., American Ambas- 
sador to the USSR; General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Assistant to the 
President; Mr. Ronald L. Ziegler, Assistant to the President and Press 
Secretary ; Major General Brent Scowcroft, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; Mr. Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Counselor 
of the Department of State; and Mr. Arthur A. Hartman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for European Affairs. 

On the Soviet Side: A. F. Dobrynin, Soviet Ambassador to the USA; 
A. M. Aleksandrov, Assistant to the General Secretary of the Central 
Committee, CPSU; L. M. Zamyatin, Director General of TASS; and 
G. M. Korniyenko, Member of the Collegium of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR. 

The talks were held in a most businesslike and constructive atmos- 
phere and were marked by a mutual desire of both Sides to continue to 
strengthen understanding, confidence and peaceful cooperation between 
them and to contribute to the strengthening of international security 
and world peace. 


I. ProGREss IN ImMpROovING US-Soviet RELATIONS 


Having considered in detail the development of relations between the 


USA and the USSR since the US-Soviet summit meeting in May 1972, 
both Sides noted with satisfaction that through their vigorous joint ef- 
forts they have brought about over this short period a fundamental turn 
toward peaceful relations and broad, mutually beneficial cooperation in 
the interests of the peoples of both countries and of all mankind. 

They emphasized the special importance for the favorable develop- 
ment of relations between the USA and the USSR of meetings of their 
leaders at the highest level, which are becoming established practice. 
These meetings provide opportunities for effective and responsible dis- 
cussion, for the solution of fundamental and important bilateral questions, 
and for mutual contributions to the settlement of international problems 
affecting the interests of both countries. 

Both Sides welcome the establishment of official contacts between 
the Congress of the US and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. They will 
encourage a further development of such contacts, believing that they can 
play an important role. 

Both Sides confirmed their mutual determination to continue actively 
to reshape US-Soviet relations on the basis of peaceful coexistence and 
equal security, in strict conformity with tne spirit and the letter of the 
agreements achieved between the two countries and their obligations un- 
der those agreements. In this connection they noted once again the funda- 
mental importance of the joint documents adopted as a result of the 
summit meetings in 1972 and 1973, especially of the Basic Principles of 
Relations Between the USA and the USSR, the Agreement on the Pre- 
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vention of Nuclear War, the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems, and the Interim Agreement on Certain Measures with 
Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Both Sides are deeply convinced of the imperative necessity of mak- 
ing the process of improving US-Soviet relations irreversible. They be- 
lieve that, as a result of their efforts, a real possibility has been created 
to achieve this goal. This will open new vistas for broad mutually bene- 
ficial cooperation, and for strengthening friendship between the American 
and Soviet peoples, and will thus contribute to the solution of many 
urgent problems facing the world. ° 

Guided by these worthy goals, both Sides decided to continue stead- 
fastly to apply their joint efforts—in cooperation with other countries 
concerned, as appropriate—first of all in such important fields as: 

—removing the danger of war, including particularly war involving 
nuclear and other mass-destruction weapons; 

—limiting and eventually ending the arms race especially in strategic 
weapons, having in mind as the ultimate objective the achievement of 
general and complete disarmament under appropriate international 
control; 

—contributing to the elimination of sources of international tension 
and military conflict ; 

—strengthening and extending the process of relaxation of tensions 
throughout the world; 

—developing broad, mutually beneficial cooperation in commercial 
and economic, scientific-technical and cultural fields on the basis of the 
principles of sovereignty, equality and noninterference in internal affairs 


with a view to promoting increased understanding and confidence be- 
tween the peoples of both countries. 

Accordingly, in the course of this summit meeting both Sides con- 
sidered it possible to take new constructive steps which, they believe, will 
not only advance further the development of US-Soviet relations but will 
also make a substantial contribution to strengthening world peace and 
expanding international cooperation. 


II. FURTHER LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC ARMS AND OTHER 
DISARMAMENT ISSUES 


Both sides again carefully analyzed the entire range of their mutual 
relations connected with the prevention of nuclear war and limitation 
of strategic armaments. They arrived at the common view that the 
fundamental agreements concluded between them in this sphere continue 
to be effective instruments of the general improvement of US-Soviet 
relations and the international situation as a whole. The USA and the 
USSR will continue strictly to fulfill the obligations undertaken in those 
agreements. 

In the course of the talks, the two Sides had a thorough review of 
all aspects of the problem of limitation of strategic arms. They concluded 
that the Interim Agreement on offensive strategic weapons should be 
followed by a new agreement between the Soviet Union and the United 
States on the limitation of strategic arms. They agreed that such an 
agreement should cover the period until 1985 and deal with both quanti- 
tative and qualitative limitations. They agreed that such an agreement 
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should be completed at the earliest possible date, before the expiration of 
the Interim Agreement. 

They hold the common view that such a new agreement would 
serve not only the interests of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
but also those of a further relaxation of international tensions and of 
world peace. 

Their delegations will reconvene in Geneva in the immediate future 
on the basis of instructions growing out of the summit. 

Taking into consideration the interrelationship between the develop- 
ment of offensive and defensive types of strategic arms and noting the 
successful implementation of the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems concluded between them in May 1972, both 
Sides considered it desirable to adopt additional limitations on the de- 
ployment of such systems. To that end they concluded a Protocol provid- 
ing for the limitation of each Side to a single deployment area for ABM 
systems instead of two such areas as permitted to each Side by the Treaty. 

At the same time, two protocols were signed entitled “Procedures 
Governing Replacement, Dismantling or Destruction and Notification 
Thereof, for Strategic Offensive Arms” and “Procedures Governing Re- 
placement, Dismantling or Destruction, and Notification Thereof for 
ABM Systems and their Components.” These protocols were worked out 
by the Standing Consultative Commission which was established to pro- 
mote the objectives and implementation of the provisions of the Treaty 
and the Interim Agreement signed on May 26, 1972. 

The two Sides emphasized the serious importance which the US 
and USSR also attach to the realization of other possible measures—both 
on a bilateral and on a multilateral basis—in the field of arms limitation 
and disarmament. 


Having noted the historic significance of the Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water, 
concluded in Moscow in 1963, to which the United States and the Soviet 
Union are parties, both Sides expressed themselves in favor of making 
the cessation of nuclear weapon tests comprehensive. Desiring to con- 
tribute to the achievement of this goal the USA and the USSR concluded, 
as an important step in this direction, the Treaty on the Limitation of 
Underground Nuclear Weapon Tests providing for the complete cessation, 
starting from March 31, 1976, of the tests of such weapons above an 
appropriate yield threshold, and for confining other underground tests 
to a minimum. 

The Parties emphasized the fundamental importance of the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. Having reaffirmed their 
mutual intention to observe the obligations assumed by them under that 
Treaty, including Article VI thereof, they expressed themselves in favor 
of increasing its effectiveness. 

A joint statement was also signed in which the US and USSR 
advocate the most effective measures possible to overcome the dangers of 
the use of environmental modification techniques for military purposes. 

Both Sides reaffirmed their interest in an effective international 
agreement which would exclude from the arsenals of states such danger- 
ous instruments of mass destruction as chemical weapons. Desiring to 
contribute to early progress in this direction, the USA and the USSR 
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agreed to consider a joint initiative in the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament with respect to the conclusion, as a first step, of an in- 
ternational Convention dealing with the most dangerous, lethal means 
of chemical warfare. 

Both Sides are convinced that the new important steps which they 
have taken and intend to take in the field of arms limitation as well as 
further efforts toward disarmament will facilitate the relaxation of inter- 
national tensions and constitute a tangible contribution to the fulfillment 
of the historic task of excluding war from the life of human society and 
thereby of ensuring world peace. The US and the USSR reaffirmed that 
a world disarmament conference at an appropriate time can play a posi- 
tive role in this process. 


III. Procress IN THE SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


In the course of the meeting detailed discussions were held on major 
international problems. 

Both Sides expressed satisfaction that relaxation of tensions, consoli- 
dation of peace, and development of mutually beneficial cooperation are 
becoming increasingly distinct characteristics of the development of the 
international situation. They proceed from the assumption that progress 
in improving the international situation does not occur spontaneously but 
requires active and purposeful efforts to overcome obstacles and resolve 
difficulties that remain from the past. 

The paramount objectives of all states and peoples should be to en- 
sure, individually and collectively, lasting security in all parts of the world, 
the early and complete removal of existing international conflicts and 
sources of tension and the prevention of new ones from arising. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are in favor of the broad 
and fruitful economic cooperation among all states, large and small, on 
the basis of full equality and mutual benefit. 

The United States and the Soviet Union reaffirm their determina- 
tion to contribute separately and jointly to the achievement of all these 
tasks. 

Europe 


Having discussed the development of the situation in Europe since 
the last American-Soviet summit meeting, both Sides noted with pro- 
found satisfaction the further appreciable advances toward establishing 
dependable relations of peace, good neighborliness and cooperation on 
the European continent. 

Both Sides welcome the major contribution which the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe is making to this beneficial 
process. They consider that substantial progress has already been achieved 
at the Conference on many significant questions. They believe that this 
progress indicates that the present stage of the Conference will produce 
agreed documents of great international significance expressing the 
determination of the participating states to build their mutual relations 
on a solid jointly elaborated basis. The US and USSR will make every 
effort, in cooperation with the other participants, to find solutions accept- 
able to all for the remaining problems. 

Both Sides expressed their conviction that successful completion of 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe would be an 
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outstanding event in the interests of establishing a lasting peace. Proceed- 
ing from this assumption the USA and the USSR expressed themselves 
in favor of the final stage of the Conference taking place at an early date. 
Both Sides also proceed from the assumption that the results of the nego- 
tiations will permit the Conference to be concluded at the highest level, 
which would correspond to the historic significance of the Conference for 
the future of Europe and lend greater authority to the importance of the 
Conference’s decisions. 


Both Sides reaffirmed the lasting significance for a favorable devel- 
opment of the situation in Europe of the treaties and agreements con- 
cluded in recent years between European states with different social 
systems. 

They expressed satisfaction with the admission to the United Nations 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic. 


Both Sides also stressed thar the Quadripartite Agreement of Sep- 
tember 3, 1971, must continue to play a key role in ensuring stability 
and detente in Europe. The US and USSR consider that the strict and 
consistent implementation of this Agreement by all parties concerned is 
an essential condition for the maintenance and strengthening of mutual 
confidence and stability in the center of Europe. 


The USA and the USSR believe that, in order to strengthen stability 
and security in Europe, the relaxation of political tension on this continent 
should be accompanied by measures to reduce military tensions. 


They therefore attach importance to the current negotiations on the 
mutual reduction of forces and armaments and associated measures in 
Central Europe, in which they are participating. The two Sides expressed 
the hope that these negotiations will result in concrete decisions ensuring 
the undiminished security of any of the parties and preventing unilateral 
military advantage. 


Middle East 


Both Sides believe that the removal of the danger of war and ten- 
sion in the Middle East is a task of paramount importance and urgency, 
and therefore, the only alternative is the achievement, on the basis of 
UN Security Council Resolution 338, of a just and lasting peace settle- 
ment in which should be taken into account the legitimate interests of all 
peoples in the Middle East, including the Palestinian people, and the 
right to existence of all states in the area. 

As Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Peace Conference on ihe Middle 
East, the USA and the USSR consider it important that the Conference 
resume its work as soon as possible, with the question of other participants 
from the Middle East area to be discussed at the Conference. Both Sides 
see the main purpose of the Geneva Peace Conference, the achievement 
of which they will promote in every way, as the establishment of just and 
stable peace in the Middle East. 

They agreed that the USA and the USSR will continue to remain 
in close touch with a view to coordinating the efforts of both countries to- 
ward a peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 
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Indochina 


Both Sides noted certain further improvements in the situation in 
Indochina. In the course of the exchange of views on the situation in 
Vietnam both Sides emphasized that peace and stability in the region 
can be preserved and strengthened only on the basis of strict observance 
by all parties concerned of the provisions of the Paris Agreement of 
January 27, 1973, and the Act of the International Conference on Viet- 
nam of March 2, 1973. 

As regards Laos, they noted progress in the normalization of the 
situation as a result of the formation there of coalition governmental 
bodies. Both Sides also pronounced themselves in favor of strict fulfill- 
ment of the pertinent agreements. 

Both Sides also stressed the need for an early and just settlement of 
the problem of Cambodia based on respect for the sovereign rights of the 
Cambodian people to a free and independent development without any 
outside interference. 


Strengthening the Role of the United Nations 


The United States of America and the Soviet Union attach great 
importance to the United Nations as an instrument for maintaining peace 
and security and the expansion of international cooperation. They re- 
iterate their intention to continue their efforts toward increasing the 
effectiveness of the United Nations in every possible way, including in 
regard to peacekeeping, on the basis of strict observance of the United 
Nations Charter. 


IV. CoMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


In the course of the meeting great attention was devoted to a review 
of the status of and prospects for relations between the USA and the 
USSR in the commercial and economic field. 

Both Sides reaffirmed that they regard the broadening and deepen- 
ing of mutually advantageous ties in this field on the basis of equality and 
nondiscrimination as an important part of the foundation on which the 
entire structure of US-Soviet relations is built. An increase in the scale of 
commercial and economic ties corresponding to the potentials of both 
countries will cement this foundation and benefit the American and 
Soviet peoples. 

The two Sides noted with satisfaction that since the previous summit 
meeting US-Soviet commercial and economic relations have on the whole 
shown an upward trend. This was expressed, in particular, in a substantial 
growth of the exchange of goods between the two countries which approx- 
imated $1.5 billion in 1973. It was noted that prospects were favorable 
for surpassing the goal announced in the joint US-USSR communique 
of June 24, 1973, of achieving a total bilateral trade turnover of $2.3 
billion during the three-year period 1973-1975. The Joint US-USSR 
Commercial Commission continues to provide an effective mechanism 
to promote the broad-scale growth of economic relations. 

The two Sides noted certain progress in the development of long- 
term cooperation between American firms and Soviet organizations in 
carrying out large-scale projects including those on a compensation basis. 
They are convinced that such cooperation is an important element in the 
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development of commercial and economic ties between the two countries. 
The two Sides agreed to encourage the conclusion and implementation 
of appropriate agreements between American and Soviet organizations 
and firms. Taking into account the progress made in a number of specific 
projects, such as those concerning truck manufacture, the trade center, 
and chemical fertilizers, the Sides noted the possibility of concluding ap- 
propriate contracts in other areas of mutual interest, such as pulp and 
paper, timber, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, natural gas, the engi- 
neering industry, and the extraction and processing of high energy-con- 
suming minerals. 

Both Sides noted further development of productive contacts and 
ties between business circles of the two countries in which a positive role 
was played by the decisions taken during the previous summit meeting 
on the opening of a United States commercial office in Moscow and a 
USSR trade representation in Washington as well as the establishment 
of a US-Soviet Commercial and Economic Council. They expressed their 
desire to continue to bring about favorable conditions for the successful 
development of commercial and economic relations between the USA 
and the USSR. 

Both Sides confirmed their interest in bringing into force at the ear- 
liest possible time the US-Soviet trade agreement of October 1972. 

Desirous of promoting the further expansion of economic relations 
between the two countries, the two Sides signed a Long-Term Agreement 
to Facilitate Economic, Industrial and Technical Cooperation between 
the USA and the USSR. They believe that a consistent implementation of 
the cooperation embodied in the Agreement over the ten-year period will 
be an important factor in strengthening bilateral relations in general and 
will benefit the peoples of both countries. 

Having reviewed the progress in carrying out the Agreement Regard- 
ing Certain Maritime Matters concluded in October 1972 for a period of 
three years, and based on the experience accumulated thus far, the two 
Sides expressed themselves in favor of concluding before its expiration a 
new agreement in this field. Negotiations concerning such an agreement 
will commence this year. 


V. Procress IN OTHER FIELDS oF BILATERAL RELATIONS 


Having reviewed the progress in the implementation of the coopera- 
tive agreements concluded in 1972-1973, both Sides noted the useful 
work done by joint American-Soviet committees and working groups 
established under those agreements in developing regular contacts and 
cooperation between scientific and technical organizations, scientists, spe- 
cialists and cultural personnel of both countries. 

The two Sides note with satisfaction that joint efforts by the USA 
and USSR in such fields of cooperation as medical science and public 
health, protection and improvement of man’s environment, science and 
technology, exploration of outer space and the world ocean, peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, agriculture and transportation create conditions 
for an accelerated solution of some urgent and complicated problems 
facing mankind. 
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Such cooperation makes a substantial contribution to the develop- 
ment of the structure of American-Soviet relations, giving it a more con- 
crete positive content. 

Both Sides will strive to broaden and deepen their cooperation in 
science and technology as well as cultural exchanges on the basis of agree- 
ments concluded between them. 

On the basis of positive experience accumulated in their scientific 
and technological cooperation and guided by the desire to ensure further 
progress in this important sphere of their mutual relations, the two Sides 
decided to extend such cooperation to the following new areas. 


Energy 


Taking into consideration the growing energy needs of industry, 
transportation and other branches of the economies of both countries and 
the consequent need to intensify scientific and technical cooperation in 
the development of optimal methods of utilizing traditional and new 
sources of energy, and to improve the understanding of the energy pro- 
grams and problems of both countries, the two Sides concluded an agree- 
ment on cooperation in the field of energy. Responsibility for the 
implementation of the Agreement is entrusted toa US-USSR Joint Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Energy, which will be established for that 
purpose. 

Housing and Other Construction 


The two Sides signed an agreement on cooperation in the field of 
housing and other construction. The aim of this Agreement is to promote 
the solution by joint effort of problems related to modern techniques of 
housing and other construction along such lines as the improvement of 
the reliability and quality of buildings and building materials, the plan- 
ning and construction of new towns, construction in seismic areas and 
areas of extreme climatic conditions. For the implementation of this 
Agreement there will be established a Joint US-USSR Committee on 
Cooperation in Housing and Other Construction which will determine 
specific working programs. 

For the purpose of enhancing the safety of their peoples living in 
earthquake-prone areas, the two Sides agreed to undertake on a priority 
basis a joint research project to increase the safety of buildings and other 
structures in these areas and, in particular, to study the behavior of pre- 
fabricated residential structures during earthquakes. 


Artificial Heart Research 


In the course of the implementation of joint programs in the field 
of medical science and public health, scientists and specialists of both 
countries concluded that there is a need to concentrate their efforts on 
the solution of one of the most important and humane problems of 
modern medical science, development of an artificial heart. In view of 
the great theoretical and technical complexity of the work involved, the 
two Sides concluded a special agreement on the subject. The US-USSR 
Joint Committee for Health Cooperation will assume responsibility for 
this project. 
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Cooperation in Space 


The two Sides expressed their satisfaction with the successful prepa- 
rations for the first joint manned flight of the American and Soviet space- 
craft, Apollo and Soyuz, which is scheduled for 1975 and envisages their 
docking and mutual visits of the astronauts in each other’s spacecraft. In 
accordance with existing agreements fruitful cooperation is being carried 
out in a number of other fields related to the exploration of outer space. 

Attaching great importance to further American-Soviet cooperation 
in the exploration and use of outer space for peaceful purposes, including 
the development of safety systems for manned flights in space, and con- 
sidering the desirability of consolidating experience in this field, the two 
Sides agreed to continue to explore possibilities for further joint space 
projects following the US—-USSR space flight now scheduled for July 
1975. 

Transport of-the Future 


Aware of the importance of developing advanced modes of trans- 
portation, both Sides agreed that high-speed ground systems of the 
future, including a magnetically levitated train, which can provide eco- 
nomical, efficient, and reliable forms of transportation, would be a desir- 
able and innovative area for joint activity. A working group to develop a 
joint research cooperation program in this area under the 1973 Agree- 
ment on Cooperation in the Field of Transportation will be established 
at the Fall meeting of the Joint US-USSR Transportation Committee. 


Environmental Protection 


Desiring to expand cooperation in the field of environmental pro- 
tection, which is being successfully carried out under the US-USSR 
Agreement signed on May 23, 1972, and to contribute to the implementa- 
tion of the “Man and the Biosphere” international program conducted 
on the initiative of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), both Sides agreed to designate in the 
territories of their respective countries certain natural areas as biosphere 
reserves for protecting valuable plant and animal genetic strains and 
ecosystems, and for conducting scientific research needed for more effec- 
tive actions concerned with global environmental protection. Appropriate 
work for the implementation of this undertaking will be conducted in 
conformity with the goals of the UNESCO program and under the 
auspices of the previously established US-USSR Joint Committee on 
Cooperation in the Field of Environmental Protection. 


Cultural Exchanges 


The two Parties, aware of the importance of cultural exchanges as 
a means of promoting mutual understanding, express satisfaction with 
the agreement between the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York 
City and the Ministry of Culture of the USSR leading to a major ex- 
change of works of art. Such an exchange would be in accordance with 
the General Agreement on Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation signed 
July 19, 1973, under which the parties agreed to render assistance for the 
exchange of exhibitions between the museums of the two countries. 
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Establishment of New Consulates 


Taking into consideration the intensive development of ties between 
the US and the USSR and the importance of further expanding consular 
relations on the basis of the US-USSR Consular Convention, and desiring 
to promote trade, tourism and cooperation between them in various areas, 
both Sides agreed to open additional Consulates General in two or three 
cities of each country. 

As a first step they agreed in principle to the simultaneous estab- 
lishment of a United States Consulate General in Kiev and a USSR Con- 
sulate General in New York. Negotiations for implementation of this 
agreement will take place at an early date. 


Both Sides highly appreciate the frank and constructive atmosphere 
and fruitful results of the talks held between them in the course of the 
present meeting. They are convinced that the results represent a new and 
important milestone along the road of improving relations between the 
USA and the USSR to the benefit of the peoples of both countries, and a 
significant contribution to their efforts aimed at strengthening world peace 
and security. 

Having again noted in this connection the exceptional importance 
and great practical usefulness of US-Soviet summit meetings, both Sides 
reaffirmed their agreement to hold such meetings regularly and when 
considered necessary for the discussion and solution of urgent questions. 
Both Sides also expressed their readiness to continue their active and close 
contacts and consultations. 

The President extended an invitation to General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev, to pay an official visit 
to the United States in 1975. This invitation was accepted with pleasure. 


RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States of America 
L. I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Committee CPSU 


NOTE: The joint communique was signed at a ceremony in St. Vladimir Hall of the 
Grand Kremlin Palace on Wednesday, July 3, 1974. 





gation to prevent conflicts caused by inadvertence, by 
miscalculation, by misassessment of each other’s motives, 
examples of which history is replete. 

The second is to see whether they can, by meeting the 
needs of their peoples and of mankind, construct a net- 
work of positive relationships that will provide an incen- 
tive for moderation and for a beneficial and humane 


United States-Soviet Summit Meeting 


Remarks of Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger at His 
News Conference at the Conclusion of the President’s 
Visit to the Soviet Union. July 3, 1974 


I thought I would give you a brief summary of the 


summit as we see it, and I think the best way to start is 
to look at it in terms of the press conference in which I tried 
to explain the purposes of the meeting. 

I pointed out that there are three fundamental purposes 
in these summit meetings. One, for the leaders of the So- 
viet Union and the United States to exchange ideas and to 
check assessments about international affairs in general. 
The necessity for this arises because as the two nations ca- 
pable of destroying humanity, they have a special obli- 


conduct of foreign policy. 

The second large objective is to prevent the nuclear 
arms race and the arms race in general from dominat- 
ing international affairs, and I want to stress again that 
this objective is no mean goal and one that will occupy 
American administrations in the absence of comprehensive 
agreements for as far into the future as we can see. 

It is not only the complexity of the weapons and their 
destructiveness, it is also the justifications that will have 
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to be used in each country to sustain large armament pro- 
grams that will, over a period of time, present a major 
obstacle to the humane or even safe conduct of foreign 
policy. 

And the third general goal is to identify those areas of 
common interests, either produced by the nonmilitary as- 
pects of technology or by others or by the nature of mod- 
ern life in which the Soviet Union and the United States 
can cooperate and thereby create a perspective on world 
affairs that recognizes the interdependence of events and 
the fact that isolation and confrontation are, over a period 
of time, inimical to progress and inconsistent with human 
aspirations. 

Now, in terms of these three objectives, a great deal of 
time was spent by the two leaders in reviewing the inter- 
national situation, and I will get into details when I go 
through the various documents. 

There were the most extensive discussions at that level 
of the arms race that have ever taken place and with a 
frankness that would have been considered inconceivable 
2 years ago, indeed with an amount of detail that would 
have been considered violating intelligence codes in pre- 
vious periods. 


So, on the issue of SALT, for example, on which I will 
have more to say in a few minutes, the words of the com- 
munique, that far-reaching and deep conversations took 
place, are of very profound significance, and in the next 
phase of the discussions, difficulties cannot be caused by 
misapprehensions about each other’s general intentions 
and general perceptions of the nature of the strategic 
environment. 


And thirdly, there were a series of agreements, about 
most of which you have already been briefed, in the 
field of cooperative relationships. 

Now, let me speak for myself about the two areas of 


arms control and the general review of the international 
situation. 


With respect to arms control, let me cover first the agree- 
ments that have been made and then let me talk about 
the strategic arms limitations talks. 


With respect to the agreements that have been made, 
there are three. The agreement that neither side will 
build the second ABM site, the agreement on the limited 
threshold test ban, and thirdly, the agreement to begin 
negotiations on environmental warfare. 

With respect to the first agreement in which both sides 
forgo the second ABM site, you remember that the perma- 
nent agreement on defensive weapons, signed in Moscow 
in 1972, permitted each of the two countries to maintain 
two ABM sites, one to defend its capital, the second to 
defend an ICBM field, provided that field was no closer 
than 1,300 kilometers to the capital. 

The United States at that time opted for a defense of 
an ICBM field. The Soviet Union opted for a defense 
of its capital. There were provisions of the number of in- 


terceptors and radars that could be maintained at each 
site, but there is no point in going through these. 

The United States and the Soviet Union have now de- 
cided to forgo that second ABM site and to maintain only 
the one ABM site that each currently has which is Moscow 
for the Soviet Union and an ICBM field for the United 
States. However, because it was thought desirable to keep 
some flexibility with respect to which area could be de- 
fended, each side is permitted at one time during the 
course of the agreement and once in a 5-year period, to 
alter its original decision. 

In other words, if the United States should decide that 
it would prefer to defend Washington rather then the 
ICBM site, we have the option once in a 5-year period to 
move from the ICBM site to Washington and equally 
the Soviet Union has the option of moving once in that 
5-year period from Moscow to an ICBM site. 

That option, having once been exercised, cannot be 
exercised the second time. In other words, countries can- 
not shuttle their ABM sites back and forth between the 
capital and an ICBM field. Each side, in short, has the 
option once to reverse its original decision and it may 
do so once in any 5-year period when the treaty comes 
up for automatic review. 

The significance of this agreement is that it reenforces 
the original decision implicit in 1972, in fact, explicit in 
1972, that neither side would maintain ABM defenses. 
It makes it even more difficult, if not impossible, to break 
out of the agreement rapidly, and, in turn, the decision 
to forgo ABM defenses has profound strategic con- 
sequences which are sometimes lost sight of. 

You must remember that the original impetus for the 
multiple warheads derived from the desire or the neces- 
sity to overcome ABM defenses and to make sure that the 
required number of missiles would get through. 

In the absence of ABM defenses, the extraordinary 
number of foreseeable multiple warheads will create a 
situation in which such terms as superiority should not 
be lightly thrown around because they may be devoid of 
any operational meaning. 

The notion of nuclear sufficiency of what is necessary 
under conditions of no ABM defenses requires careful 
correlation with the number of available warheads. For 
present purposes, I want to say that any idea that any 
country can easily achieve strategic superiority is almost 
devoid, under these conditions, of any operational signifi- 
cance and can only have a numerical significance. 

The ABM agreement reenforces the element of stra- 
tegic stability that was inherent in the original ABM 
agreement made in 1972. The second agreement on the 
threshold test ban prohibits underground nuclear explo- 
sions above 150 kilotons and will therefore have the tend- 
ency to concentrate that competition in the ranges of the 
lower yield weapons. The date for its going into effect has 
been put into the future because a number of additional 
agreements remain to be worked out. 
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There remains to have an agreement on the peaceful 
uses of nuclear explosions in which adequate assurance 
will be given that they will not be used to circumvent the 
intention of the agreement, and there is an agreement in 
principle that the inspection of peaceful nuclear explo- 
sion, among other things, will involve prior notification, 
precise definition of the time and place, and the presence 
of observers which is a major step forward in our dis- 
cussions. 

The second subject that will require further discussion 
is the exchange of geological information which is needed 
for the adequate verification of this threshold test ban. 

The third area in which an agreement was reached was 
to begin discussions on the dangers of environmental war- 
fare from the point of view of overcoming these dangers. 
This is a form of warfare that is in its infancy, the nature 
of which is not properly understood and which obviously, 
by definition, can have profound consequences for the 
future of mankind. 

The United States and the Soviet Union, in the near 
future, will open discussions on this problem of environ- 
mental warfare. 

In addition to these three agreements, two protocols 
will be signed on the Standing Consultative Commission, 
and we will certainly make diplomatic history because it 
will be the first time that secret agreements are publicly 
signed. The agreements are being kept secret at the re- 
quest of the Soviet Union because they involve disman- 
tling procedures for replacement missiles under the interim 
agreement and the ABM agreement. However, they will 
be submitted to the appropriate Congressional committees 
upon our return to the United States. 

Let me say a word about the Standing Consultative 
Commission. The Standing Consultative Commission was 
created in the 1972 agreement in order to implement the 
provisions for replacement or destruction of weapons 
under the two agreements on defensive and offensive 
weapons. 

There is a protocol for defensive weapons, because the 
United States will have to dismantle some deployments 
that have taken place at a site which under the agreement 
we can no longer maintain and the Soviet Union will have 
to dismantle 15 ABM launchers and associated radars 
on their test ranges. 

Secondly, there is a protocol for offensive weapons 
which discusses dismantling and replacement procedure 
under the provisions of the interim agreement where all 
land-based missiles can be traded in for modern sea-based 
missiles and where older submarine-launched nuclear mis- 
siles can be traded in for newer submarine-launched sea- 
based missiles. 

These are the two protocols that have been the subject 
of illuminating exchange that took place just before I left 
the United States. 

It must be understood that it was the assignment from 
the beginning of the Standing Consultative Commission to 


work out precise provisions for replacement and disman- 
tling, that for that purpose they had to go into greater tech- 
nical detail than was the case in the agreement, and that 
two protocols will be signed, one to implement the defen- 
sive provisions, the other to implement the offensive 
provisions. 

They break no new ground, they change no provisions. 
If I may say so, they close no loopholes, they deal only 
with the technical implementation of agreements previ- 
ously reached. They will be submitted to Congressional 
committees. They are not policy documents. They are 
technical documents, in implementation of the 1972 
agreement, and they are being signed now as a result 
of work extending over a period of 18 months because it 
is only now that the replacement provisions are becoming 
effective due to the fact that the missiles, the ICBM’s, did 
not have to be dismantled until the submarines containing 
the 741st missile on the Soviet side underwent sea trial. 

Now these are the agreements that have been reached. 

Now let me say a word about strategic arms limitation 
talks. As I pointed out prior to our coming here, the 
Administration considers the problem of strategic arms 
limitation one of the central issues of our time. It is one 
of the central issues because if it runs unchecked the num- 
ber of warheads will reach proportions astronomical com- 
pared to the time when Armageddon seemed near, when 
there were something less than 1,000 warheads on both 
sides. 

It is important because a perception may grow that 
these warheads will provide a capability which will not 
be sustained by any systematic analysis, but because in 
any event they bring about a gap between the perceived 
first and second strike capabilities which in itself will fuel 
a constantly accelerating arms race. 

Now the problem we face in these discussions is that 
under the interim agreement the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses more missiles, though if you add together the total 
number of launchers, that is to say, strategic bombers, 
there is no significant gap, and after all, it was not the 
Soviet Union that made us build bombers, that was our 
own decision, and therefore, an attempt has been made 
to establish a correlation between the number of MIRV 
missiles and the number of launchers in which perhaps to 
some extent the larger numbers of missiles on one side 
can be offset by a larger number of MIRV’s on the 
other. 

The difficulty with this approach has been the limited 
time frame within which it was attempted to be imple- 
mented so that during the maximum deployment period it 
would not be clear whether any of these limitations would 
not simply be to provide a base for a breakout when the 
agreement lapsed. 

Therefore, the two leaders have decided that the prin- 
cipal focus of the discussions would not be on a brief ex- 
tension of the interim agreement tied to an equally brief 
MIRV agreement, but to see whether the three factors, 
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time, quantity of launchers, and quantity of warheads 
cannot be related in a more constructive and stabilizing 
fashion over a longer period of time, that is to say, by 1985. 

And in the context, some of the difficulty of relating 
the various asymmetries in number can be taken care of 
and a stability can be perhaps achieved in deployment 
rates that would remove, to a considerable extent, the 
insecurities inherent in an unchecked arms race. 

As the communique says, the two sides will reconvene 
their delegations in Geneva on the basis of this approach 
and on the basis of instructions growing out of the summit 
meeting. 

With respect to the review of the international situa- 
tion implicit in the communique, I think I will confine 
myself to a few observations and primarily answer your 
questions. 

The basic purpose of this review was, as I have pointed 
out, to attempt to avoid miscalculation and where pos- 
sible, bring about cooperative action. 

In Europe, the principal focus were two subjects: 
the European Security Conference and the mutual bal- 
anced force reductions. 

With respect to the European Security Conference, the 
United States repeated its position, which is that we are 
prepared to have that security conference end at the sum- 
mit level if the results of the conference warrant it, and 
that we would believe that such a conference, with ade- 
quate results, could make a contribution to European 
security. 

That phrase has been used by Western statesmen now 
for 2 years, and it will not in itself advance matters until 
we can define for ourselves what results we constitute 


justifying a summit conference. We have put that ques- 
tion to our European allies at Ottawa, discussions of it 
have begun in Brussels, and we hope to be able to have 
at least a Western answer to this in the relatively near 
future. 


[At this point, the Secretary read the Middle East section of the 
communique, printed on page 758.] 


Finally, the communique lists the area of bilateral rela- 
tions that have already been covered in previous briefings 
on which separate agreements were signed. In addition 
to the ones that have been signed, there will be additional 
cooperation in space and technology of high-speed trans- 
portation and in the area of environmental protection 
where both sides will create biosphere areas, that is, areas 
which are kept free of the encroachment of modern tech- 
nology to use for purposes of comparison with areas in 
which major environmental problems are posed. 

Now, these are the main outlines of the conference and 
of the agreements that have been signed. They should be 
seen in the context of what is now and what will remain 
for the decades ahead, the problem of preserving the 
peace, namely, that the United States and the Soviet 
Union make every honorable effort to avoid the catas- 
trophe of war, and every endeavor to improve the lot of 
humanity, and that for this purpose the regular meeting 
of their leaders—which the communique points out can be 
supplemented for special occasions between the yearly in- 
tervals that have been set—performs an essential role. 
NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Secretary 
Kissinger at 10:10 a.m. at the Intourist Hotel, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Following his opening remarks, Secretary Kissinger answered re- 


porters’ questions. The White House press release also included the 
question-and-answer session. 





REPORT TO THE NATION 


The President’s Remarks at Loring Air Force Base, Maine, Following 
His Return From Belgium and the Soviet Union, With Welcoming 


Remarks by the Vice President. 


July 3, 1974 


THE VicE Preswent. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon: 


It is a very high honor and a very great privilege for me to welcome 
you home again and to say what better way could the American people 
celebrate our 198th Fourth of July than with the assurance that you bring 
our world a little safer and a little saner tonight than it was when you 


left. 


You know, Mr. President, that it was my life-long goal to be Speaker 
of the House of Representatives until you upset it last October. The great 
State of Maine has given us two very distinguished Republican Speakers 
during the 19th century, and I would like to recall something Speaker 
Tom Reed said almost prophetically here in 1885, and I quote, “The 
reason why the race of man moves so slowly,” Speaker Reed said, “is 


because it must move all together.” 
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From your first mission to Moscow, Mr. President, in the days that 
you had the job that I now have, you have seen the global dimension of 
peace and pursued it with patience, preparation, and performance. 

As our President, you have not only demonstrated the truth of 
Speaker Reed’s observation but you have permitted us to see much of 
mankind moving slowly, but perceptibly, all together in the direction of 
peace. 

Your strategy for peace, Mr. President, has been bold but never rash, 
courageous but never foolhardy, tough but never rude, gentle but never 
soft. One by one, from China through Southeast Asia, through the Middle 
East, through the Soviet Union, through the NATO Alliance, you have 
emplaced the building blocks of a solid foundation for a better under- 
standing of international relations than we have had in our lifetime and 
perhaps in the history of our country. 

Permit me to say, Mr. President, and say particularly to Mrs. Nixon, 
who has been your faithful partner throughout literally millions and mil- 
lions of miles of air travel, and sometimes on her own, that she has 
charmed and captivated both the officials and the citizens of every coun- 
try she has visited and surely is entitled to be saluted in her own right 
again as First Lady of the World. 

Mr. President, I wished you Godspeed last week and urged all of 
our countrymen to pray for you, for your safety and success on this his- 
toric mission. My prayers, and those of our fellow countrymen, have been 
answered many-fold. I cannot escape the conclusion that the Biblical 
injunction, “Blessed are the peacemakers,” has again been confirmed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United States. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Vice President, I want to express appreciation not 
only on my own behalf but also on Mrs. Nixon’s behalf for your very 
gracious and generous words. 

Governor Curtis and Mrs. Curtis and to all of our friends here in 
Maine, I want to thank you for giving us such a splendid welcome as we 
return. 

I know that as I see cars parked what a real effort it is to come out to 
an air base. It took a lot of time, and we appreciate that effort, and we 
thank you very much. 

To each and every one of you, and to perhaps millions who are 
listening on television and radio, I can assure you of one thing, and that 
is, it is always good to come home to America. That is particularly so 
when one comes home from a journey that has advanced the cause of 
peace in the world. 

We left Moscow earlier today, and as we did there were hundreds 
of United States and Soviet flags flying side by side, and I thought of the 
fact that tomorrow millions of Americans will be flying the flag from their 
homes on the Fourth of July. And you will be flying those flags proudly 
because of what it means in your own lives and in our lives and also be- 
cause of what our flag means in the world. We can be very proud of the 
American flag all over the world today. 

I thought also of how much more that flag means to the world be- 
cause of the role the United States has been playing in building a structure 
of peace from which all nations can benefit, a role which was symbolized 
so dramatically by those flags flying side by side in the Soviet Union. 
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Our generation, which has known so much war and destruction— 
four wars in this century—now has an opportunity to build for the next 
generation a structure of peace in which we hope war will have no part 
whatever. 

This is the great task before us, and this is the greatest task in which 
any people could be summoned. In the past month, Mrs. Nixon and I 
have traveled over 25,000 miles visiting nine countries in Western Europe 
and the Middle East, as well as, of course, the Soviet Union. The visit to 
each of these areas had a separate purpose but in a larger sense all of 
these visits were directed toward the same purpose, and they are all 
interacted and interconnected. 

Among the nations of the Middle East, among those of the Western 
Alliance, and between the United States and the Soviet Union, new pat- 
terns are emerging, patterns that hold out to the world the brightest hopes 
in a generation for a just and lasting peace that all of us can enjoy. 

In the Middle East a generation of bitter hostility, punctuated by 
four wars, is now giving way to a new spirit in which both sides are 
searching earnestly for the keys to a peaceful resolution of their differences. 

In the Western Alliance, 25 years after NATO was founded, there 
has been given a new birth, a new life to that organization as embodied 
in the Declaration on Atlantic Relations that we signed 7 days ago in 
Brussels at the NATO heads-of-government meeting before going on to 
Moscow. In the series of United States-Soviet summits that we began in 
1972, we have been charting a new relationship between the world’s two 
most powerful nations, a new relationship which is designed to insure 
that these two nations will work together in peace rather than to confront 
each other in an atmosphere of distrust and tension, which could lead, if 
it were not corrected, to war. 

At this year’s summit, we advanced further the relationship that 
we began two years ago in Moscow and that we continued at last year’s 
summit in the United States. In the communique we issued earlier today 
in Moscow, both sides committed themselves to this goal, the imperative 
necessity of making the process of improving United States-Soviet rela- 
tions irreversible. 


This sums up what the whole broad pattern of our expanding range 
of agreements is designed to achieve, to make the improvement not just 
a one-day headline, not just a one-day sensation, but a continuing, ir- 
reversible process that will build its own momentum and will develop into 
a permanent peace. 

At this year’s meeting, we reached a number of important agree- 
ments both in the field of arms limitation and also in the field of peaceful 
cooperation. In the field of arms limitation, three of the agreements we 
reached are of special note. One of those involves the exceedingly difficult 
question of offensive strategic nuclear arms, and this base, as we know, is 
involved in that particular kind of operation. 


Two years ago we signed an interim agreement on offensive strategic 
weapons covering the 5-year period until 1977. This year we decided that 
this interim agreement should be followed by a new agreement to cover 
the period until 1985. We agreed that this should deal with both quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects of strategic nuclear weapons, that it should 
be concluded well above and well before, I should say, the expiration of 
the present agreement. 
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We also agreed that the extensive work we have already done toward 
hammering out such a long-range agreement should go forward at Geneva 
in the immediate future on the basis of instructions growing out of our 
talks at the highest level during the past week. 


Now, the two sides have not yet reached a final accord on the terms 
of an agreement. This is a difficult and a very complex subject, but we did 
bring such an accord significantly closer, and we committed both sides 
firmly to the resolution of our remaining differences. 


The second important arms control agreement that we reached deals 
with the anti-ballistic missile systems. You will recall that 2 years ago 
we agreed that each country should be limited to two ABM sites. The 
agreement we signed earlier today in Moscow strengthens and extends the 
scope of that earlier measure by restricting each country to one ABM 
site. 

And then the third arms limitation agreement deals with under- 
ground testing of nuclear weapons. It extends significantly the earlier 
steps toward limiting tests that began with the 1963 test-ban treaty. That 
original treaty barred the signatories from conducting tests in the at- 
mosphere, in outer space, and underwater. Today, we concluded a new 
treaty that for the first time will also cover tests underground. It will bar 
both the Soviet Union and the United States, after March 31, 1976, from 
conducting any underground test of weapons above a certain explosive 
power, and it will also require both countries to keep tests of weapons 
below that power to the very minimum number. 

This is not only another major step toward bringing the arms race 
under control, it is also a significant additional step toward reducing the 
number of nuclear and thermonuclear explosions in the world. 

Now, arms limitations, of course, are enormously and crucially im- 
portant, but the work of these summit meetings is much broader, just as 
the nature of the new United States-Soviet relationship is much broader. 
This year, the important new agreements we reached in the area of peace- 
ful progress included new programs for cooperation between our two 
countries in energy, in housing, in health, and also an agreement on long- 
term economic cooperation designed to facilitate increasing mutually 
beneficial trade between our two countries. 

The significance of these agreements goes beyond the advances each 
will bring to its particular field, just as the significance of our summit 
meetings goes beyond the individual agreements themselves. With this 
growing network of agreements, we are creating new habits of coopera- 
tion and new patterns of consultation, and we are also giving the people 
of the Soviet Union, as well as our own people in the United States, not 
just a negative but a positive stake in peace. 

We are creating a stable new base on which to build peace, not just 
through the fear of war but through sharing the benefits of peace, of work- 
ing together for a better life for the people of both of our countries. 

The United States-Soviet agreements at the summit contribute im- 
portantly to the structure of peace we are trying to build between our two 
countries and in the world. The continued strength of the Western Alli- 
ance is also an essential and major element of that structure and, so too, 
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is the development of a new pattern of relationships and a new attitude 
toward peace in areas of tension such as the Middle East. 


The fact that the NATO meeting in Brussels came midway between 
the trip to the Middle East and the one to the Soviet Union is symbolic 
of the central role that the Western Alliance must play in building the 
new structure of peace. 


It is clearly understood by the leaders of the Soviet Union that in 
forging the new relationship between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, we will not proceed at the expense of traditional allies. On the 
contrary, the continued strength of the Western Alliance is essential to the 
success and to the process in which we are engaged of maintaining and 
developing the new relationship to the Soviet Union. 


The development of that new relationship provides an opportunity 
to deepen the unity of the Western Alliance. We must not neglect our 
alliances, and we must not assume that our new relationship with the 
Soviet Union allows us to neglect our own military strength. It is because 
we are strong that such a relationship that we are now developing is 
possible. 


In his first annual message to the Congress, George Washington 
said, “To be prepared for war is one of the most effective means of pre- 
serving peace.” That statement is true today as it was then, and that is 
why all of you who are serving in our Armed Forces today are actually 
serving in the peace forces for America and the world. We thank you for 
your service. 

We are prepared, we in the United States, to reduce our military 
strength but only through a process in which that reduction is mutual 
and one that does not diminish the security of the United States of 
America. It is to that end that we have been working. 


Twenty-five years ago when the NATO Treaty was signed, it was 
called “an act of faith in the destiny of Western Civilization.” That 
description was prophetic as well as accurate, and now, 25 years later, 
we might well say the new structure of peace we are building in the world 
is an act of faith in the destiny of mankind. Like anything built to be 
permanent, that structure must be built step by careful step. It must be 
built solidly. It must be such a structure that those who use it will preserve 
it because they treasure it, because it responds to their needs, and because 
it reflects their hopes. 


Two years ago in my report to the Congress on returning from the 
first of the United States-Soviet summits, I expressed the hope that his- 
torians of some future age will write of the year 1972, not that this was 
the year America went up to the summit and then down to the depths of 
the valley again, but that this was the year when America helped to lead 
the world up out of the lowlands of war and on to the high plateau 
of lasting peace. 

And now, 2 years, two summits later, the realization of that hope 
has been brought closer. The process of peace is going steadily forward. 
It is strengthened by the new and expanding patterns of cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. It is reinforced by the 
new vitality of our Western Alliance and bringing such encouraging re- 
sults as the new turn toward peace in the Middle East. 
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In all of our travels, to which the Vice President has referred, one 
message has come through more clearly than any other. We have seen 
millions and millions of people over these past few weeks, and, from their 
faces as well as the words of those we have seen and the thousands we 
have met in every part of the world, this is the message, and that is, that 
the desire to end war, to build peace is one that knows no national 
boundaries and that unites people everywhere. 

Something else also comes through very loud and very clear: The 
people of the nations that we visited—and we saw them, as I have in- 
dicated, not only by the thousands but by the millions—want to be friends 
of the American people and we reciprocate. We want to be their friends, 
too. 

In the early years of our Nation’s history, after America had won its 
independence, Thomas Jefferson said: We act not just for ourselves alone 
but for the whole human race. 

As we prepare tomorrow to celebrate the anniversary of that in- 
dependence, the 198th anniversary, we as Americans can be proud that 
we have been true to Jefferson’s vision and that, as a result of America’s 
initiative, that universal goal of peace is now closer, closer not only for 
ourselves but for all mankind. 


Thank you very much and good evening. 


NOTE: The Vice President spoke at 7:37 p.m. at Loring Air Force Base, Maine. The 
welcoming ceremony and the President’s address were broadcast live on radio and 


television. 





Death of Mrs. Martin Luther King, Sr. 


Statement by the President. June 30, 1974 


The President and Mrs. Nixon were most distressed to 
learn of the tragic death of Mrs. Martin Luther King, 
Sr., the death of one of her parishioners, and the wound- 
ing of another. 

It is a terrible irony that a family whose devotion to non- 
violence has so greatly advanced the cause of social justice 
in the United States should have two of its own members 
struck down in this fashion. 


The President’s prayers are with Dr. King, Sr., in this 
hour of his bereavement, and with the members of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church upon whom this tragedy falls 
with a special force. 


NOTE: Mrs. King, 69, was slain by an assailant during services at 
p~ Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga., on Sunday, June 30, 
1974. 


The White House later announced that the President had desig- 
nated Stanley S. Scott, Special Assistant to the President, as his 
personal representative at funeral services for Mrs. King in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Wednesday, July 3, 1974. Other members of the official 
delegation included H.R. Crawford, Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Management, HUD, and John H. Powell, Jr., Chairman of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 


The statement was released at Washington, D.C., and Oreanda, 
Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Juan Domingo Peron 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 
Argentine President. July 1, 1974 


Mrs. Nixon and I on behalf of the American people 
have sent a message of condolence to the wife of former 
President Peron. We are saddened by the death of the 
President of the Argentine Republic, Juan Domingo 
Peron, who was a source of inspiration to his countrymen. 
At a time when others would have been content to retire 
from public life he accepted the challenge to return to his 
country to guide and assist the Argentine people. He dedi- 
cated the last years of his life to this task. 


NOTE: Juan Domingo Peron was President of the Argentine Re- 
public from 1946 to 1955, and from September 1973 until his death 
in Buenos Aires on July 1, 1974, at the age of 78. 

The White House later announced that the President had desig- 
nated Secretary of Commerce Frederick B. Dent as his Personal Rep- 
resentative, with the rank of Special Ambassador, at funeral services 
for President Peron in Buenos Aires on Thursday, July 4, 1974. The 
delegation also included Robert C. Hill, U-S. Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, and Jack B. Kubisch, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The statement was released at Washington, D.C., and Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 
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Supreme Court Case 


Reply Brief Filed by Attorneys for 
the President. July 1, 1974 


Iu the Supreme Court of the Gnited States 


OcToBER TERM, 1973 


Nos. 73-1766 and 73-1834 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PETITIONER 
Vv. 
RicHarD M. NIxon, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ET AL., RESPONDENTS 


Ricuarp M. Nixon, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CROSS-PETITIONER 
Vv. 
UnITep STaTEs OF AMERICA, RESPONDENT 


ON WRITS OF CERTIORARI BEFORE JUDGMENT TO THE UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIRCUIT 


REPLY BRIEF FOR THE RESPONDENT, CROSS-PETITIONER 
RICHARD M. NIXON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 
The vitally important considerations that must con- 
trol decision of this ease, and that require reversal of 
the district court, were expressed in the opinion of 
Chief Justice Chase, for a unanimous Court, in Mis- 
sissipyr V. Johnson, 4 Wall. (71 U.S.) 475, 500-501 
(1867). 
The Congress is the Legislative Department of 
the government; the President is the Executive 
Department. Neither can be restrained in its 
action by the Judicial Department; though the 
acts of both, when performed, are, in proper 
cases, subject to its cognizance. 
The impropriety of such interference will be 
clearly seen upon consideration of its possible 
consequences, 
Suppose the bill filed and the injunction prayed 
for allowed. If the President refuse obedience, 
it is needless to observe that the court is with- 
out power to enforce its process. If, on the other 
hand, the President complies with the order of 


the court and refuses to execute the acts of 
Congress, is it not clear that a collision may 
occur between the Executive and Legislative 
Departments of the Government? May not the 
House of Representatives impeach the Presi- 
dent for such refusal? And in that case could 
this court interfere in behalf of the President, 
thus endangered by compliance with its man- 
date, and restrain by injunction the Senate of 
the United States from sitting as a court of 
impeachment? Would the strange spectacle be 
offered to the public wonder of an atempt by 

this court to arrest proceedings in that court? 
These questions answer themselves. 

It will not do to say, as the Special Proseeutor does, 
that ‘‘the President is the head of the Executive 
Branch. .. .” (S.P.Br. 79) (emphasis in original).’ 
Instead, as the Court said in Johnson, “the President 
is the Executive Department.” Or, as Chief Justice 
Taft, also speaking for a unanimous Court, said in 
Ex parte Grossman, 267 U.S. 87, 120 (1925): “The 
executive power is vested in a President.’ 

Johnson is important also for its recognition of the 
utter impropriety of this Court becoming involved in 
the constitutional process of impeachment. Surely this 
Court can judicially notice the fact that proceedings 
are underway in the House Judiciary Committee look- 
ing to possible impeachment of the President. The 
late Thomas Reed Powell is said to have defined the 
legal mind as a mind that can think of one of two 
things that are inescapably interrelated without think- 
ing about the other. Only those who would accept this 
cynical view of the legal process would suppose that 
this case and the investigation in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are wholly unrelated, or that this Court can 
render a decision in this case without that decision 
having a heavy impact, one way or the other, in the 
impeachment process that is so clearly committed ex- 
clusively to the House and the Senate. 

We shall contend, as we did in our initial brief, that, 
as it was so powerfully put by Judge Wilkey in his 
dissent in Nixon v. Sirica, 487 F. 2d 700, 763-799 (D.C. 
Cir. 1973), the critical issue is ‘Who Decides?”’, and 
that this Court should affirm the proposition, not 
seriously challenged for the first 184 years of our con- 
stitutional history, that it is for the Chief Executive, 

1“Pres, Br.” refers to the President’s brief filed with this 
Court on June 21, 1974. “S.P. Br.” refers to the Special Prosecu- 
tor’s brief filed on the same date. “P.S.A.” refers to the Presi- 
dent’s Sealed Appendix. These references are followed by 
appropriate pagination. 
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not for the judicial branch, to decide when the public 
interest permits disclosure of Presidential discussions. 


It was and is the President’s right to make that 
decision initially, and it is the American people 
who will be the judge as to whether the Presi- 
dent has made the right decision, i.e., whether 
it is or is not in the public interest that the 
papers (tapes) in question be furnished or re- 
tained. If his decision is made on visibly sound 
grounds, the people will approve the action of 
the Executive as being in the public interest. If 
the decision is not visibly on sound grounds of 
national public interest, in political terms the 
decision may be ruinous for the President, but 
it is his to make. The grand design has worked; 
the separate, independent Branch remains in 
charge of and responsible for its own papers, 
processes and decisions, not to a second or third 
Branch, but it remains responsible to the Amer- 
ican people. (487 F. 2d at 797) (emphasis in 
original). 

The central point at issue here is not whether the 
President’s judgment in this particular instance is 
right or wrong, but that it is his judgment. In ex- 
ercising the discretion vested in him, and in him alone, 
the President may make a mistaken assessment of 
what best serves the public interest—but courts also 
on occasion make mistakes. The President in this ex- 
ercise of discretion may make a decision that is un- 
popular—but if so he must suffer the political 
consequences. The President may even take such ac- 
tion that would constitute a high crime or misde- 
meanor, but to quote again from Chief Justice 
Taft in Ex parte Grossman, 267 U.S. 87, 121 (1925) : 
“Exceptional cases like this, if to be imagined at all, 
would suggest a resort to impeachment rather than to 
a narrow and strained construction of the general 
powers of the President.” 

These are the themes we will develop in the balance 
of this Reply Brief.’ 


*Having already submitted a 137-page brief, we regret 
burdening the Court with so lengthy a reply. We have endeav- 
ored so far as possible to avoid repetition, and do not, by 
failing to renew all of the points made in our initial brief, with- 
draw any of those. But the case is both important and unique, 
and because of the briefing schedule ordered by the Court this 
is the first opportunity we have had to respond to the argu- 
ments of the petitioner. 

We agree with the statement of the Special Prosecutor (Sup- 
plemental Brief, June 21, 1974 at 5) that the application of 
Brady v. Maryland, 373 U.S. 83 (1963) to privileged materials 
not in the prosecutor’s possession is not properly before this 
Court. See Sup. Ct. Rule 23(1)(c); Andrews v. Louisville & 
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I. THE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR HAS FAILED TO ESTABLISH 
ANY BASIS FOR THE JURISDICTION OF THE DISTRICT 
COURT 
In our initial submission we argued that the courts 

lack jurisdiction over an internal dispute of a co-equal 

branch of government (Pres. Br. 27-44) and that such 
an intra-branch dispute is preeminently a_ political 
question and outside the scope of Article ITI. (Pres. 

Br. 44-48). 

Primarily, the Special Prosecutor appears to allege 
jurisdiction on two grounds: (1) that this is not an 
intra-braneh dispute, for in all criminal proceedings, 
the Attorney General does not represent the executive 
branch but rather the United States as a sovereign 
entity; and (2) even if the Special Prosecutor is an 
inseparable part of the executive branch, the delega- 
tion of authority and independence given to him by 
Acting Attorney General Bork is, in. itself, sufficient 
to create jurisdiction in this matter. (S.P. Br. 2447). 
As we now show however, both arguments fail to with- 
stand analysis. 

In an attempt to negate the intra-executive nature 
of this dispute, the Special Prosecutor repeatedly as- 
serts that he, as the alter ego of the Attorney General, 
does not represent the President or the executive 
branch in a criminal proceeding but rather the United 
States as a distinct sovereign entity. (S.P. Br. 27- 
29).° Such an argument is without merit for there is 
no sovereign entity distinct from the three recognized 
branches of the government. Nor, as a_ practical 
matter, is the Attorney General unique in his capacity 
to act in the name of the United States, for most, if 
not all federal actions are performed in the name of 
“the United States,” the ultimate symbol of this nation’s 
sovereignty. To suggest that a governmental action is 
not a judicial, executive or legislative action, simply 
because it is taken in the name of the United States, 
is to confuse the basic symbol of the government with 
the funetional divisions of its authority. The term 


Nashville R. Co., 406 U.S. 320, 324-325 (1972) ; Namet v. United 
States, 373 U.S. 179, 190 (1963); Mazer v. Stein, 347 U.S. 201, 
206 n. 5 (1954); see generally R. Stern & E. Gressman, Supreme 
Court Practice 297-298 (4th ed. 1969). 

*This argument is premised upon 28 U.S.C. 516 which pro- 
vides: 

Except as otherwise authorized by law, the conduct of 
litigation in which the United States, an agency, or officer 
thereof is a party, or is interested, and securing evidence 
therefor, is reserved to officers of the Department of Jus- 
tice, under the direction of the Attorney General. 
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“United States” does not refer to a separate entity but 
is a composite description of the three independent 
and co-equal branches of the government. Within their 
respective roles, each coordinate branch acts in the 
name of the United States. Thus, it is of no distin- 
guishing consequence that the Attorney General or 
the Special Prosecutor invokes the name of the United 
States in conducting a criminal prosecution. Nor does 
this invocation divest the Attorney General or the 
Special Prosecutor of their status as subordinate offi- 
cers within the executive branch of government.’ 

To accept the Special Prosecutor’s position that 
there is, in essence, an independent branch of the 
government known as the United States, would make 
meaningless the delegation of authority and balance of 
power existing between the three branches, and de- 
stroy the tripartite form of government established by 
the Framers. It would create an additional fourth 
branch of the government with its own independently 
derived authority, entitled to its own representation 
in court and responsible to none of the other branches. 
Such a proposition is without logical or constitutional 
merit. 

Alternatively, by tracing the statutory authority of 
the Attorney General, the Special Prosecutor at pp. 


27-29, 35-36, 40-42 of his Brief appears to be sug- - 


gesting to this Court that there may be some legisla- 
tive basis for his authority akin to a legislative reg- 
ulatory agency,’ which would nullify the claim that 
the present dispute is intra-executive in nature. He 
summarizes his position as follows: in discharging his 
responsibilities, “the Special Prosecutor does not act 
as a mere agent-at-will of the President. He enjoys an 
independent authority derived from constitutional del- 
egations of authority by the Congress to the Attorney 
General and from the Attorney General to him...” 
(S.P. Br. 34). 


*The Special Prosecutor’s assertion that he acts not “in the 
President’s name or at his behest” (S.P. Br. 34) is effectively 
negated in his own statement of facts where he acknowledges 
that on October 26, 1973, the President announced that a new 
Special Prosecutor would be appointed and emphasized that. he, 
the President, had no greater interest than seeing that the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor has the independence he needs to prosecute the 
guilty and clear the innocent. (S.P. Br. 10) 

° United States v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 337 U.S. 
426 (1949). This case has been fully discussed by us (Pres. Br. 
37-38) and that discussion is equally applicable to Secretary of 
Agriculture v. United States, 350 U.S. 163 (1956). which also 
involves a suit by an executive department against the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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We do not contest the Special Prosecutor’s asser- 
tion that his authority is derived from the Attorney 
General, but it is precisely this derivation of authority 
that conclusively establishes the executive nature of 
the office he holds. The Attorney General can only 
delegate to a subordinate officer the same authority 
and status he himself possesses. Thus, even as the alter 
ego of the Attorney General in a particular matter, 
the Special Prosecutor is necessarily vested with the 
same executive status, and no more. To assert that 
either the Attorney General, an executive cabinet 
member, or any subordinate officer within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, acts in a legislative or even quasi- 
legislative capacity conducting 
prosecution is so contrary to the settled law as not to 


when a eriminal 


warrant further comment. It remains only to be said 
that all executive departments exist with some statu- 
tory basis,*«but this does not in anyway alter the 
exclusively executive nature of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. As we pointed out at the beginning, ‘‘the 
President is the Executive Department.’’ The Attor- 
ney General is but ‘‘the hand of the President.” 
Ponzi v. Fessenden, 358 U.S. 254, 262 (1922). He is 
the agent of the President, and any direction given by 
him is but a direction by the President. Confiscation 
Cases, 7 Wall. (74 U.S.) 454 (1869). Article II, 
section 3, imposes on the President the duty to “take 
Care that the Laws be faithfully executed,” and 
though the President ordinarily acts through the 
Attorney General and his subordinates, they are acting 
for the President, not for the legislative branch.’ Con- 


®In Runkle v. United States, 122 U.S. 543, 557 (1886), this 
Court stated: 

There can be no doubt that the President, in the exer- 
cise of his executive power under the Constitution, may act 
through the head of the appropriate executive department. 
The heads of departments are his authorized assistants in 
the performance of his executive duties, and their official 
acts, promulgated in the regular course of business, are pre- 
sumptively his acts. That has been many times decided by 
this court. Wilcor v. Jackson, 13 Pet. 498, 513; United 
States v. Eliason, 16 Pet. 291, 302; Confiscation Cases, 20 
Wall. 92, 109; United States v. Farden, 99 U.S. 10, 19; 
Wolsey v. Chapman, 101 U.S. 755, 769. 

In addition, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 
Smith vy. United States, 375 F. 2d 243, 246 (5th Cir. 1967) 
stated: 

The President of the United States is charged in Article 
2, Section 3, of the Constitution with the duty to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. . .” The Attorney 
General is the President’s surrogate in the prosecution of 
all offenses against the United States. 
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sequently, the Special Prosecutor, like the Attorney 
General, must be considered an executive officer en- 
gaged in the exclusive performance of an executive 
function, namely the prosecution of individuals 
charged with criminal activities. Thus, neither under 
the legislative theory nor the sovereign entity theory 
proposed by the Special Prosecutor has he demon- 
strated that the present dispute is anything more than 
an intra-executive dispute beyond the jurisdiction of 
the district court.’ 

Finally, the Special Prosecutor alleges that the dele- 
gation of authority to him by Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral Bork, combined with the repeated assurances that 
he would be free to carry out his responsibilities, 
confers jurisdiction upon the court to resolve the in- 
stant dispute.” Such an argument fails for three 
fundamental reasons. First, the Judiciary has never 
had jurisdiction to review or determine what evidence 
the executive branch shall or shall not use in the fur- 
therance of its own case in a criminal proceeding. See, 
e.g., United States v. Cox, 342 F. 2d 167 (5th Cir), cert. 
denied, 381 U.S. 935 (1965). The responsibility for 
making this determination has always been within the 
executive branch, and includes the power to balance 
and determine what confidential governmental ma- 
terials would, if disclosed, be detrimental to the public 
interest. A decision by the executive branch not to use 
a particular document, even one which tends to sup- 
port its own burden of proof in a criminal prosecu- 
tion, has not been and is not a proper subject for 
judicial review. (Pres. Br. 39-41). 

Second, such a decision is exclusively within the 
duties and responsibilities delegated by the Constitu- 
tion to the Chief Executive, for he alone was vested 


*The Special Prosecutor erroneously cites this Court’s deci- 
sion in Sampson v. Murray, 414 U.S. 904 (1974), for the propo- 
sition that the district court has jurisdiction to intervene in an 
intra-branch dispute. That case is however totally inapplicable 
for it involved a suit by a private citizen against the United 
States Civil Service Commission alleging that the individual 
had been erroneously discharged from federal employment. 

® The Special Prosecutor correctly asserts, at some length, that 
a federal regulation has the force and effect of law and is there- 
fore binding upon the parties. Accardi v. Shaughnessy, 347 U.S. 
260, 266-267 (1954). However, by raising the question of the 
jurisdictional basis for the district court’s action, Counsel for 
the President cannot be said to be acting in violation of the 
Special Prosecutor’s rights under 38 Fed. Reg. 30, 738 (1973), 
nor interfering with the independence granted to the Special 
Prosecutor to carry out those responsibilities delegated to him, 
for both parties are under an independent obligation to this 
Court to discuss the jurisdictional aspects of the present 
proceeding. 
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with the obligation to see ‘‘that the Laws be faithfully 
executed.” U.S. Const. Article II, section 3. Unless the 
President has delegated his authority to a subordinate 
officer, the President’s decision in such matters is 
final, and an improper subject for judicial review.’ 

Third, there has been no delegation of this re- 
sponsibility by the President to the Attorney General 
or the Special Prosecutor in the instant case.”* Nor 
has the Attorney General attempted to delegate this 
authority to the Special Prosecutor." This conclusion 
is fully supported by the brief filed by the Special 
Prosecutor before this Court, for there is a notable 
absence of any claim by the Special Prosecutor that 
he was, in fact, delegated the President’s responsibility 
to weigh the public interest in determining what presi- 
dential material shall or shall not be used in this pro- 
ceeding. Since this responsibility was retained by the 
President, there can be no basis for a claim that the 
President acted beyond the scope of his constitutional 
authority in determining not to use certain presi- 
dential material in this case. In so doing, as Professor 
Bickel pointed out, he is simply ‘‘exercising the law- 
ful powers of his office, which he may do until removed 
upon impeachment and conviction.” New York Times, 
June 3, 1974, p. 30. Because this decision is clearly 
within the prosecutorial discretion vested in the execu- 
tive branch, and in particular in the Chief Executive, 
the district court is without jurisdiction to review this 
determination. 

The district court’s lack of jurisdiction was not 
altered, as the Special Prosecutor suggests, merely be- 
cause he may ‘‘determine whether or not to contest the 
assertions of executive privilege or any other testi- 
monial privilege.” 38 Fed. Reg. 30, 738 (1973). In this 
suit, the Special Prosecutor is merely asking this 


® There is no merit to either the contention that the President 
is without authority to direct or control the actions of a sub- 
ordinate officer or that his control is limited to his ability to 
discharge an executive employee. (S.P. Br. 35). Even the au- 
thority relied upon by the Special Prosecutor, 2 Op. Att’y Gen. 
483 (1831) acknowledges the President’s right to direct the 
actions of a subordinate officer. 

Upon the whole, I consider the district attorney as under 
the control and direction of the President, in the institu- 
tion and prosecution of suits in the name and on behalf of 
the United States; and that it is within the legitimate 
power of the President to direct him to institute or to 
discontinue a pending suit, and to point out to him his 
duty, whenever the interest of the United States is directly 
or indirectly concerned. 2 Op. Att’y Gen. 487 (1831).° 


20 See Pres. Br. 29 n. 14. 
11 See Pres. Br. 43 n. 31. 
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Court to determine whether the Chief Executive was 
correct in determining that certain executive materials 
should not, in the public interest, be used to further 
this prosecution. However, neither the President, the 
Attorney General, or the Special Prosecutor, by agree- 
ment or otherwise, can foist upon the courts the ex- 
ecutive branch’s own responsibility for determining 
the advisability of using certain executive materials in 
the furtherance of its own case. Nor, through judicial 
review, can the executive branch compel the court to 
resolve or determine the wisdom of a discretionary de- 
cision made by the Chief Executive when it is within 
the bounds of his constitutional authority. Therefore, 
not even through the mechanism of a lesser official like 
the Special Prosecutor, can the executive or the legis- 
lative branch confer jurisdiction upon the courts to 
review any discretionary determinations, solely within 
their respective spheres. In this regard, even the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor is forced to concede that neither ‘‘the 
President nor the Department of Justice could confer 
jurisdiction on the courts when such jurisdiction is 
constitutionally impermissible.” (S.P. Br. 42). In all 
circumstances it is constitutionally impermissible for 
a district court to review a decision by the executive 
branch, especially the Chief Executive, that it will not 
use a particular document even to the benefit of its 
own case. Accordingly, the Special Prosecutor has 
failed to establish any basis for the district court’s 
jurisdiction to intervene in this intra-branch dispute 
for the purpose of reviewing a prosecutorial decision 
made by the Chief Executive in the course of a crimi- 
nal proceeding.” 


II. A CONSTITUTIONAL ASSERTION OF A PRESIDENTIAI, 
PRIVILEGE IS NOT REVIEWABLE BY THIS COURT 


We deem it important to emphasize three points: (1) 
The issue at stake is presidential privilege, founded in 


We find no necessity to repeat our position as to the power 
of the Court to entertain and determine a political question. 
(Pres. Br. 44-48). However, there is one point that must be 
emphasized. Since Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall. (71 U.S.) 
475 (1867), this Court has correctly been reluctant to inter- 
vene in political questions involving discretionary decisions that 
are properly the sole prerogative of a coordinate branch of gov- 
ernment. No dispute could more clearly entangle this Court in a 
“political question” than the present dispute, which unquestion- 
ably affects the ongoing impeachment inquiry, and thus would 
be an intrusion by the Judiciary on the Legislature as well as 
the Executive. Only last week the Court refused to “distort the 
role of the Judiciary in its relationship to the Executive and 
the Legislature. . . .” Schlesinger v. Reservists Committee to 
Stop the War, — U.S. —, No. 72-1188, Slip Op. p. 19 (June 25, 
1974). 
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the Constitution, relating to conversations,of the Pres- 
ident with his closest advisers, not the concept of ex- 
ecutive privilege as it may be generally applicable to 
persons in the executive branch and under other cir- 
cumstances; (2) The resolution of this issue lies in an 
analysis of the design of our government as a whole 
and its development, including but not limited to that 
of judicial precedents (Pres. Br. 54-68); and (3) 
We repeat: “Significantly, the precise issue of the 
‘absoluteness’ of executive privilege, as applied to 
presidential communications, has never been squarely 
confronted and definitely resolved by this Court.” 
(Pres. Br. 51). To the extent there exists relevant 
judicial precedent, it supports the President’s posi- 
tion. (Pres. Br. 74-82). 

Because of the nature of the privilege asserted by 
the President, the bald statement of the Special Pros- 
ecutor that “. . . this Court has squarely rejected the 
claim that the Executive has absolute, unreviewable 
discretion to withhold documents from the courts” 
(S.P. Br. 18) is unsound. The mainstay of the Special 
Prosecutor’s position, United States v. Reynolds, 345 
U.S. 1 (1953), sustained, without the necessity of judi- 
cial inspection, a claim of privilege made on national 
security grounds by the Secretary of the Air Force.” 
Regardless of what principles may be extracted from 
that case, one thing is clear: the Court did not decide 
any constitutional issues, In summarizing Reynolds, 
(S.P. Br. 54), the Special Prosecutor omitted the 
language of Chief Justice Vinson, which reveals the 
true nature of the case: 

Both positions have constitutional overtones 
which we find it unnecessary to pass upon, there 
being a narrower ground for decision... . 

... Since Rule 34 compels production only of 
matters ‘not privileged,’ the essential question 
is whether there was a valid claim of privilege 
under the Rule. ... We think it should be clear 
that the term ‘not privileged’ as used in Rule 
34, refers to ‘privileges’ as that term is under- 
stood in the law of evidence. (345 U.S. at 6). 


18 See Winter, Watergate and The Law 54-55 (American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research 1974) 

4 Tt should also be noted that the Court felt the necessity for 
the evidence sought was dubious. 345 U.S. at 11. In circum- 
stances strikingly similar to those of the present case, it was 
noted that the Government had offered to make available, for 
testimony, the flight crew whose written statements were a 
prime object of the plaintiffs’ discovery motions. 
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With the exception of Committee for Nuclear Respon- 
sibility, Ine. v. Seaborg,” 463 F. 2d 788 (D.C. Cir. 
1971), the other cases relied upon by the Special Pros- 
ecutor are for the same reason not relevant to this 
Court’s disposition of the present dispute. 

Roviaro v. United States, 353 U.S. 53 (1957), turned 
on the nature of the “informer’s privilege,” a govern- 
ment privilege arising out of an interest in effective 
law enforcement. Carr v. Monroe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 431 F. 2d 384 (5th Cir. 1970), a racial diserim- 
ination case against private and state defendants, 
dealt with an absolute privilege claim based on a state 
statute.” Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. v. 
United States, 157 F. Supp. 939 (Ct. Cl. 1958), a 
breach of contract case, involved a claim of executive 
privilege by the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. In language echoing that of this 
Court in Reynolds, the court defined the privilege 
claimed solely in terms of the law of evidence, with 
its foundation in custom or statute.” The Seaborg 
case involved an attempt by environmentalists to en- 
join the explosion of a nuclear underground test by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. In response to dis- 
covery efforts to ascertain whether the requirements of 
the National Environmental Policy Act had been met, 
the government, through five agency heads, asserted a 
claim of executive privilege based on constitutional 
grounds. That claim was summarily rejected by the 
court of appeals without reference to any judicial 
precedent or historical analysis. That fact, coupled 
with the realization that presidential communications 
were not involved, deprives the holding of that case 
from exerting any meaningful influence on the pre- 
cisely-drawn issue which is before this Court. 

Our position, contrary to that apparently assumed 
by the Special Prosecutor (S.P. Br. 49-50), is not at 
odds with this Court’s decision in Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579 (1952). The 
touchstone of that holding was that President Tru- 
man’s action in directing the seizure of the steel mills 
~8In Seaborg, the court stated that in United States v. Rey- 
nolds, supra, the issue of executive privilege based, on the con- 
stitutional doctrine of separation of powers, had been noted, but 
not decided. 463 F, 2d at 793. ° 

‘* The court utilized Reynolds, as an analogy, to buttress its 
decision against absolute privilege. 431 F. 2d at 388. 

In Kaiser, the court held, without judicial review of the 
documents requested, that no production was required. 

** 463 F. 2d at 793, Three of the judges of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit who 


were part of the majority in Nixon v. Sirica, 487 F. 2d 700 
(D.C. Cir. 1973) comprised the unanimous Court Seaborg. 
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was not supported by any statutory or constitutional 
provision or concept ; it exceeded all express and inher- 
ent power of the Presidency. In contrast, President 
Nixon’s action, i.e., his assertion of executive privilege, 
is based squarely on the Constitution.” All the fore- 
going cases are examples where the Judiciary has re- 
viewed, in varying degrees, claims of privilege exerted 
by lesser officers in the executive branch of govern- 
ment. Although, as we have shown, they are readily 
distinguishable from the case at bar, we recognize that 
a court will necessarily be confronted with similar 
issues and must review and determine them. In ful- 
filling its duty to resolve all the issues before it, a 
court, at times, must exercise its authority in a manner 
consistent with competing interests, e.g. a claim of 
privilege against self-incrimination.” However, in this 
case the court’s duty and authority of review is com- 
plete when it determines that the President of the 
United States has asserted privilege. 

Environmental Protection Agency v. Mink, 410 U.S. 
73 (1973), deserves comment because of the Special 
Prosecutor’s allusion to it. There the controversy cen- 
tered around the government’s asserted right of non- 
disclosure of certain documents under a provision of 
the Freedom of Information Act, a statute exempting 
from disclosure non-factual intra-agency advisory ma- 
terial. This Court fashioned a method of examination 
whereby the trial court could separate factual data 
from exempt material.” In remanding the case, in 

19 See Soucie v. David, 448 F. 2d 1067, 1071 n. 9 (D.C. Cir. 
1971); (Pres. Br. 49-50). We call the Court’s attention to S.P. 
Br. 57 n. 43, where the Special Prosecutor notes Professor 
Wright’s summary of commentators’ skeptical attitude toward 
the belief that executive privilege is rooted in the Constitution. 
This Court should be aware of the actual setting of that obser- 
vation. Professor Wright, in the text, was discussing govern- 
mental privileges covered by the proposed Rules of Evidence. 
He observed: “There [in the proposed rules] is no mention of 
the general executive privilege and it is to be abolished except 
to whatever extent it may be required by the Constitution. 8 
Wright & Miller, Federal Practice and Procedure: Civil § 2019 
at 175 (1970) (emphasis added). The footnote that elaborates 
that textural statement and that encompasses the language cited 
by the Special Prosecutor has the following remark as its initial 
thrust : 

The Supreme Court has said that the claim of an executive 
privilege has “constitutional overtones.” U.S. v. Reynolds, 
1953, 73 S. Ct. 528, 531, 345 U.S. 1, 6, * * * 

2° See discussion in United States v. Reynolds, 345 U.S. 1, 8-9 
(1953). 

* It also held that certain documents could not be subjected 
to any “in camera” inspection. 410 U.S. at 81-85. As to docu- 
ments concerned with national defense, Justices Marshall and 
Brennan felt the need for secrecy was a decision solely for the 
Executive. 410 U.S. at 99-100. 
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part thereby reversing the decision of the court of ap- 
peals for the plaintiffs, this Court held that “in camera 
inspection” was not automatic since the agency may 
be able to show, by affidavit, that the items sought are, 
in fact, exempt. 410 U.S. at 93. The Special Prosecu- 
tor has attempted to utilize this case for the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘the constitutional separation of powers does 
not give the Executive any constitutional immunity 
from judicial orders for the production of evidence.” 
(S.P. Br. 61). In this regard, Justice Stewart at the 
outset of his concurring opinion noted that no consti- 
tutional claim was involved, and there was no issue 
regarding the nature or scope of executive privilege. 
410 U.S. at 94. The second point to be noted in the 
Mink case is that no one was compelled to do any- 
thing. The Court did not discuss what might legally 
cccur if the claim of privilege was ultimately rejected 
and noted the difficulty in analogizing Freedom of In- 
formation Act cases to ordinary litigation because of 
the non-availability of the option to dismiss or strike 
a defense which exists in the latter. 

Lastly, United States ex rel. Touhy v. Ragen, 340 
U.S. 462 (1951), has been cited in support of the 
Special Prosecutor’s contention that the Judiciary has 
the power to compel production of evidence from the 
executive. (S.P. Br. 63). This case, once again, in- 
volved a decision in which the production of docu- 
ments was not ordered. This Court upheld the validity 
of a Department of Justice regulation, which consti- 
tuted the basis for the FBI agent’s refusal to comply 
with a subpoena duces tecum. In the holding, this 
Court specifically stated : 


Petitioner challenges the validity of the issue 
of the order under a legal doctrine which makes 
the head of a department rather than a court 
the determinator of the admissibility of evi- 
dence. In support of his argument that the 
Executive should not invade the Judicial 
sphere, petitioner cites Wigmore, Evidence (3 
ed.), $2379, and Marbury v. Madison, 1 
Cranch 137. But under this record we are con- 
cerned only with the validity of Order No. 
3229. The constitutionality of the Attorney 
General’s exercise of a determinative power as 
to whether or on what conditions or subject to 
what disadvantages to the Government he may 
refuse to produce government papers under his 
charge must await a factual situation that re- 
quires a ruling. (340 U.S. at 468-469) (empha- 
sis added). 


Immediately following his reference to Ragen, the 
Special Prosecutor quotes (S.P. Br. 63) certain 
language from a work of Professor Wright in an at- 
tempt to emphasize his contention concerning the 
judicial power of enforcement in this case. The entire 
text of the partially quoted statement of Professor 
Wright now follows: 

In private litigation refusal of a government 
officer to comply with a court order overruling a 
claim of executive privilege and ordering dis- 
closure could lead to conviction of contempt,” but 
there is a natural reluctance to invoke this sanc- 
tion and the extraordinary writs of mandamus 
and prohibition have been held available to review 
contempt citations. If the government is a party, 
the court may penalize it for its failure to comply 
with a disclosure order by invoking any of the 
sanctions set forth in Rule 37(b) (2). In this way 
the court can achieve fairness in the case before it 
without actually compelling production of the in- 
formation that the government is determined to 
keep confidential. 8 Wright and Miller, Federal 
Practice and Procedure: Civil, § 2019, at 172-173 
(1970). 
When holdings, as opposed to random language, com- 
mand our attention, it becomes evident that such judi- 
cial precedent as does exist in fact supports the Presi- 
dent’s concept of executive privilege rather than that 
urged by the Special Prosecutor. 

The Special Prosecutor cites Conway v. Rimmer, 
[1968] 1 All E.R. 874, in support of his argument 
that the Executive cannot be given unreviewable dis- 
cretion in these matters. (S.P. Br. 56 n. 41). Conway, 
far from supporting the Special Prosecutor’s view, is 
in fact wholly consistent with the position we are ad- 
vancing. It is true that in Conway the House of Lords 
overruled what had been the English rule that a claim 
of privilege, no matter how routine or unimportant 
the document, is binding on the courts. Their Lord- 
ships, however, were at great pains to distinguish the 
kind of low-level routine papers there involved from 
papers at the highest level of government. Every one 
of the speeches drew this distinction and made it clear 
that when high-level documents, of the sort we have in 
the present case, are sought, the court must accept the 
Executive’s claim of privilege without further inquiry. 
Thus in the principal speech Lord Reid seid that 
“there are certain classes of documents which ought 


22 The Special Prosecutor’s recitation of Professor Wright’s 
language ends here. 
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not to be disclosed whatever their content may be.’’ He 
then referred to “cabinet minutes and the like’’ as an 
example of a class of documents that ought not to be 
disclosed until they “are only of historical interest.’ 
[1968] 1 All E.R. at 888. Lord Hodson instanced 
“cabinet minutes, despatches — 
abroad and minutes of discussions between heads of 
departments” as among those that are absolutely pro- 
tected by a claim of Crown privilege. [1968] 1 All E.R. 
at 902, and see also his remark at 905. Lord Pearce 
said: 


from ambassadors 


Obviously, production would never be ordered 
of fairly wide classes of documents at a high 
level. To take an extreme case, production 
would never be ordered of cabinet correspond- 
ence, letters or reports on appointments to of- 
fices of importance and the like; but why should 
the same yardstick apply to trivial documents 
and correspondence with or within a ministry. 
[1968] 1 All E.R. at 910. 


The observation of Lord Upjohn was in a similar 

vein: 
No doubt there are many cases in which docu- 
ments by their very nature fall into a class 
which requires protection such as, only by way 
of example, cabinet papers, foreign office des- 
patches, the security of the State, high-level 
inter-departmental minutes and correspondence, 
and documents pertaining to the general ad- 
ministration of the naval, military and air force 
services. .. . So, too, high-level inter-depart- 
mental communications, to take, only as an 
example on establishment matters, the promo- 
tion or transfer of reasonably high-level per- 
sonnel in the service of the Crown; but no 
catalogue can reasonably be compiled. The rea- 
son for this privilege is that it would be quite 
wrong and entirely inimical to the proper func- 
tioning of the public service if the publie were 
to learn of these high-level communications, 
however innocent of prejudice to the State the 
actual contents of any particular document 
might be; that is obvious. [1968] 1 All E.R. at 
914-915. 


Only Lord Morris of Borth-Y-Gest did not attempt 
to specify particular kinds of documents that are ab- 
solutely privileged, but he too noted that “[i]n many 
cases it will be plain that documents are within a class 
of documents which by their very nature ought not to 
be disclosed.” [1968] 1 All E.R. at 901. 
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This recognition that there are some kinds of docu- 
ments on which the decision of the Executive must be 
final, and not subject to review by the courts, is 
wholly consistent with what was held in United States 
v. Reynolds, 345 U.S. 1, 10 (1953), and indeed the 
Reynolds opinion was quoted in the principal speech 
in Conway of Lord Reid. [1968] 1 All E.R. at 887. It 
is consistent also with this Court’s disclaimer in Mar- 
bury v. Madison, 1 Cranch (5 U.S.) 137, 170 (1803) 
of any judicial power to order “‘an intrusion into the 
secrets of the cabinet. . . .” 

The distinetion insisted upon so vigorously by all of 
the judges in Conway is the distinction that should 
control here. Decisions concerning material in the 
lower echelons of government or material of a routine, 
everyday nature, are not in point. The subpoena here 
in issue ealls for recordings and notes of conversations 
between the President of the United States and his 
closest. advisers. 

We referred in our initial brief to “‘[t]he velocity 
with which the confidentiality of presidential com- 
munications has eroded... .” (Pres. Br. 133). De- 
mands for presidential recordings or papers or even for 
presidential testimony have come from judges and de- 
fendants all over the country, both state and federal.” 
In his letter of July 23, 1973, to Senator Ervin, the 
President observed that “the tapes could be accurately 
understood only by reference to an enormous number 
of other documents and tapes, so that to open them at 
all would begin an endless process of disclosure and 
explanation of private Presidential records... .” 
The aceuracy of that observation is now a matter of 
common knowledge. Initially Special Prosecutor Cox 
subpoenaed tapes and notes of nine conversations. His 
suecessor has been furnished all existing material cov- 
ering those conversations and the President has volun- 
tarily given Special Prosecutor Jaworski tapes of 
many other conversations. Now the Special Prosecutor 
seeks to require production of 64 more conversations. 
Should he be successful in that attempt, only a very 
foolhardy person would dare to predict that this would 
be the end of the matter and that the demand for 
private presidential material would not continue to 
grow insatiably. 

All that we have said on this point was succinctly 
put by a distinguished constitutional lawyer, Charles 


23 See Pres. Br. 68 n. 51. 
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L. Black, Jr., who has observed that refusal to disclose 
communications of the kind involved in this litigation 
is not only the President’s lawful privilege 


but his duty as well, for it is a measure neces- 
sary to the protection of the proper conduct of 
his office, not only by him but, much more im- 
portantly, by his successors for all time to come. 


* * * * * 


It is hard for me to see how any person of com- 
mon sense could think that those consultative 
and decisional processes that are the essence of 
the Presidency could be carried on to any good 
effect, if every participant spoke or wrote in 
continual awareness that at any moment any 
Congressional committee, or any prosecutor 
working with a grand jury, could at will com- 
mand the production of the verbatim record of 
every word written or spoken. Black, ‘Mr. 
Nixon, the Tapes, and Common Sense” New 
York Times, August 3, 1973, page 31.* 
Although the Presidency will survive if the lower 
court’s decision is allowed to stand, it will be different 
from the office contemplated by the Framers and 
occupied by Presidents, from George Washington 
through today. 


lif. THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRIVILEGE 
WAIVED 


HAS NOT BEEN 


The Special Prosecutor purports to offer the Court 
an easy solution to the hard problems of this case 
when he says: 

the Court must use its process to acquire all 
relevant evidence to lay before the jury. In the 
present context it can do so with the least eon- 
sequences for confidentiality of other matters 
and future deliberations of the Executive 
Branch by ruling that there has been a waiver 
with respect to this entire affair. (S.P. Br. 
123). 
The Court is offered three theories on which the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor thinks a holding of waiver can be 
justified. These the President’s statement of 
May 22, 1973, authorizing his aides to testify about 
Watergate-related matters (S.P. Br. 119), the Presi- 
dent’s release to the public of transcripts from 43 
Watergate-related Presidential conversations (S.P. 


are 


See the fuller expression of Professor Black’s view in Cong. 


Ree, E5320-E5322 (daily ed. August 1, 1973); see also Carr. 
Bernstein, Morrison, Snyder, & McLean, American Democracy 
in Theory and Practice 609-610 (1956); Winter, Watergate 
and The Law 55 (American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research 1974). 
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Br. 119), and the fact that H. R. Haldeman has been 
permitted to hear tapes of selected conversations (S.P. 
Br. 122). Neither singly nor together do any of these 
waive the President’s privilege not to disclose other 
conversations that are still confidential. 
It is of course a truism that ordinary evidentiary 
privileges can be waived, as the cases discussed by the 
Special Prosecutor indicate. (S.P. Br. 117-121). But 
the separation-of-powers notions that underlie what 
is commonly referred to as “executive privilege’’ are 
such that ordinary common law notions of waiver are 
wholly inapplicable here. The privilege refers to the 
power of the President to decide whether or not the 
publie interest permits disclosure of particular infor- 
mation. Because the President determines that the 
public interest permits making public certain infor- 
mation or because he determines that it is in the public 
interest to disclose other information to those persons 
in and out of government in whom he has confidence 
and from whom he seeks advice, he is not thereby 
precluded from determining that still other informa- 
tion must, in the public interest, be kept in confidence. 
The matter was well put by Professor Alexander 
Bickel: 
Again, the issue is not whether the President 
has waived his privilege to keep the tapes secret. 
To the extent that it exists and with respect to 
matter that it covers, I do not see how the priv- 
ilege can be waived. Naturally, if a document 
or a tape is no longer confidential because it has 
been made public, it would be nonsense to claim 
that it is privileged, and nobody would trouble 
to subpoena it either, since it would be avail- 
able. 
But nature and reason of the privilege are 
rather to repose in the President and in him 
alone the subjective judgment whether to main- 
tain privacy or release information—and which, 
and how much, and when, and to whom. Far 
from being waived, the privilege, it seems to me, 
is as much exercised when information is re- 
leased as when it is withheld. Bickel, ‘‘Wretched 
Tapes (cont.),” New York Times, August 15, 
1973, p. 33. 

A econsitutionally-based privilege, which exists only so 

that the President, like the courts and like Congress, 


*°The President stated in his Formal Claim of Privilege 
(J.A. 48a) that he advanced no claim of privilege with respect 
to those portions of 20 tape recorded conversations for which 
transcripts have been made public. Accordingly, those portions 
of the 20 tapes are not at issue in this case as the President 
has no objection to judicial authentication. 
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ean function effectively hardly vanishes because, in 
Professor Black’s phrase, “little mousetraps of 
‘waiver’ are sprung.” Letter of Prof. Charles L. Black, 
Jr., Cong. Rec. E5320, E5323 (daily ed. August 1, 
1973). 

Nor is there any merit in the argument that by al- 
lowing his aides to testify on Watergate matters, the 
President waived privilege as to tape recordings. 
There is an inherent distinction between testimonial 
evidence and tape recorded conversations. This dis- 
tinction is emphasized and evidenced by the very 
existence of the present dispute. It should be obvi- 
ous—and the published transcripts that have been 
released vividly confirm—that recordings are the raw 
material of life. By their very nature they contain 
spontaneous, informal, tentative, and frequently pun- 
gent comments on a variety of subjects inextricably 
intertwined into one conversation. It is precisely with 
that distinction in mind, and with a strong desire that 
the truth about Watergate be brought out, that the 
President has not aserted a presidential privilege with 
regard to testimony about possible criminal conduct 
or discussions of possible criminal conduct. But testi- 
mony can be confined to the relevant portions of the 
conversations and can be limited to matters that do 
not endanger other privileged matters. Recordings 
cannot be so confined and limited, Alderman v. United 
States, 394 U.S. 165, 182 (1969), and thus the Presi- 
dent has concluded that to produce recordings would 
do serious damage to presidential privacy and to the 
ability of that office to function effectively. 

The distinction between testimonial evidence and 
other forms of tangible evidence is not only recognized 
by the executive branch, as there is a common con- 
gresssional practice in waiving congressional privilege 
and authorizing oral testimony by congressional staff 
members in court, but refusing to permit submission 
of related tangible material. See Nixon v. Sirica, 487 
F. 2d 700, 772 (D.C. Cir. 1973) (Wilkey, J., dissent- 
ing), citing United States v. Brewster, 408 U.S. 501 
(1972), and 118 Cong. Ree. S. 16,766, 92nd Cong. 2d 
Sess. (October 4, 1972) Sce also S. Res. 338, 120 Cong. 
Ree, 4973, 93rd Cong., 2d Sess. (daily ed., June 12, 
1974). 

The distinction has been recognized also in this 
Court. Indeed the short answer to the Special Prosecu- 
tor’s claim of waiver with regard to the materials now 
sought may be found in United States v. Reynolds, 
345 U.S. 1 (1953). In that case the United States re- 


fused to produce an Air Force investigation report 
of an airplane crash as well as written statements by 
the survivors of the crash. It offered to allow the sur- 
vivors to give depositions and to testify as to all mat- 
ters except those of a “classified nature.” The Supreme 
Court sustained the claim of privilege with regard to 
the documents sought. The offer to allow the witnesses 
to testify, far from being a waiver of privilege as to 
the documents, was expressly relied on by the Supreme 
Court as a reason for upholding the claim of privilege. 
345 U.S. at 11. Similarly, the court of appeals in Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Ac- 
tivities v. Nixon, No. 74-1258 (D.C. Cir., May 23, 
1974), regarded an identical waiver argument, offered 
by the plaintiffs in that case, as so lacking in sub- 
stance that it did not merit discussion in the opinion. 
Finally, there is much weight in a point made by 
Judge MacKinnon in his dissent in Nixon v. Sirica, 
487 F. 2d 700, 758-759 (D.C. Cir. 1973). He wrote: 
There has been no waiver. This conclusion rests 
upon three factors: the strict standards applied 
to privileges of this nature to determine waiver; 
the distinction between oral testimony and tape 
recordings; and, most important, considerations 
of public policy that argue persuasively for a 
privilege that permits the Chief Executive to 
disclose information on topics of national con- 
cern without that which properly ought to be 
withheld in the public interest. 
Like Judge MacKinnon, we think that the most impor- 
tant of these points is the one last stated. Plainly the 
country is best served when there is the maximum dis- 
closure possible from the Executive, consistent with 
the requirements of the public interest. This President, 
like his predecessors, has always acted on that prin- 
ciple. Disclosure has been the rule and claim of priv- 
ilege the rare exception. But if this Court were to 
accept the Special Prosecutor’s beguiling suggestion 
that this case ean be decided on a narrow ground of 
waiver, the inevitable long-term consequence must be 
less disclosure, not more, since Presidents will be 
reluctant to make public even those things that can be 
released without harm to the public interest, if by 
doing so they may be held to have waived their consti- 
tutional privilege to withhold related information that 
the nation’s interests require be kept confidential. 


IV. THE SPECIAL NATURE OF THE PRESIDENCY 


The Special Prosecutor states an obvious and im- 
portant truth when he reminds us that “in our system 
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even the President is under the law.’ (S.P. Br. 68) 
(emphasis in original). A fundamental error that 
permeates his brief, however, is his failure to recog- 
nize the extraordinary nature of the Presidency in 
our system and that the Framers, who fully under- 
stood this, provided an extraordinary mechanism for 
making a President subject to the law. 

The President is not merely an individual, to be 
treated in the same way as any other person who has 
information that may be relevant in a criminal pros- 
ecution. He is not, as the Special Prosecutor errone- 
ously suggests, merely “‘the head of the Executive 
Branch.”’ (S.P. Br. 79) (emphasis in original). In- 
stead, as we pointed out at the beginning of this brief, 
it was announced by this Court more than a century 
ago, and since reiterated, that “the President is the 
Executive Department.” Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 
Wall. (71 U.S.) 475, 500 (1867). So much is apparent 
from the Constitution itself. Article IT begins with the 
simple but sweeping declaration: ‘The executive 
Power shall be vested in a President of the United 
Statese of America’? (emphasis added). In addition, 
the President, as this Court has recognized, is, more 
than any other officer of government the represent- 
ative of all of the people. Myers v. United States, 272 
U.S. 52, 123 (1926). Chief Justice Taft went on to say 
that 

as the President is elected for four years, with 
the mandate of the people to exercise his execu- 
tive power under the Constitution, there would 
seem to be no reason for construing that instru- 
ment in such a way as to limit and hamper 
that power beyond the limitations of it, ex- 
pressed or fairly implied. 

It was no mere happenstance that all executive 
power was vested in a single person, the President. 
This was a subject of recurring debate at the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Suggestions of a multi-member 
Executive were repeatedly pressed and as repeatedly 
rejected. It was seen, as Dr. Franklin said, as ‘‘a point 
of great importance.” 1 Farrand 65. 

In this respect the Executive differs from the other 
two great branches of government. The legislative 
power is vested by Article I in “a Congress of the 
United States,” divided into two bodies and composed 
now of 535 members. The judicial power is, by Article 
IIT, spread among the nine Justices of this Court and 
the hundreds of judges of the inferior courts that 
Congress has seen fit to ordain and establish. But one 
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person, and one person alone, is entrusted by Article 
II with the awesome task of exercising the executive 
power of the United States. ‘‘The President is the 
Executive Department.” This difference, as we shall 
develop below, has important consequences. It serves 
to distinguish many of the cases relied on by the 
Special Prosecutor, involving as they do individual 
members of the legislative and judicial branches. 
Specifically, the particular position the President oc- 
cupies in our constitutional scheme means that the 
courts cannot issue compulsory process to compel him 
to exercise powers entrusted to him in a certain way, 
that, so long as he is President, he is not subject to 
criminal process, and that, as a logical corollary, he 
may not, while President, be named as an unindicted 
co-conspirator. 

Of course, as we have already pointed out (Pres. Br. 
52 n. 45), the Framers did not want a king, and 
Hamilton devoted all of the 69th Federalist to demon- 
strating that the Presidency, as created in the Consti- 
tution, bore no resemblance to the monarchy from 
which the colonists had successfully rebelled. The term 
of the President is limited to four years. The legisla- 
tive branch controls the national purse strings, the war 
power, and the general policy direction of government. 
The President is given only a limited veto, subject to 
being overridden, over legislative acts. He is given no 
role whatever in the process of constitutional amend- 
ment. Finally, and most important for present pur- 
poses, the President may be removed from office by 
conviction on impeachment, and after he has left office, 
either through expiration of his term or by conviction 
on impeachment, he is subject to prosecution for 
crimes that he may have committed. 

We have already developed in detail the process by 
which the impeachment provisions of the Constitution 
took form. (Pres. Br. 95-104). The language of Article 
I, section 3, clause 4, can hardly be read in any other 
way than that indictment of a President can only fol- 


low his conviction on impeachment. This was certainly 
the understanding of the delegates at Philadelphia, of 
the contemporary expositors of the Constitution, and 
of students of constitutional law from 1787 until today. 


There is nothing in United States v. Isaacs, 493 
F. 2d 1124 (7th Cir. 1974), cert. denied —— USS. : 
(June 17, 1974), that is contrary to what we have just 
said. A judge of a court of appeals is not the judicial 
branch. He is a part of that branch, but the Judiciary 
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can function uninterrupted during those rare occasions 
when a single judge is forced to stand trial on a 
criminal charge. The Presidency cannot function if 
the President is preoccupied with the defense of a 
criminal case, and the thought of a President exercis- 
ing his great powers from a jail cell boggles the mind.” 

The President, as we have noted, is the Executive 
Department. If he could be enjoined, restrained, in- 
dicted, arrested, or ordered by judges, grand juries, or 
marshals, these individuals would have the power to 
control the executive branch. This would nullify the 
separation of powers and the co-equality of the 
Executive. 

The conclusion that the President is not subject to 
indictment while in office is consistent also with a 
proper ordering of government. When this principal 
national leader, elected by all of the people, is to be 
removed, it is proper that the removal be considered 
and accomplished only by a body that, like the Presi- 
dent, is politically representative of the whole Nation. 
Impeachment is a process designed to deal with the 
problem of criminal conduct by the President and yet 
still preserve the majoritarian character of the Re- 
public. Criminal indictments or judicial orders can- 
not provide the tools to remove or limit a whole 
branch of government, and were not contemplated by 
the Founders for such a purpose. Only the branch of 
government that represents the people who elected the 
President, the legislative branch, can take actions that 
will in any wav remove or tend to remove a President 
from office. This is the function of Congress, not of a 
grand jury. 

For reasons that we have already fully developed 
(Pres. Br. 107-115), it follows a fortiori from the 
non-indictability of an incumbent President that he 
cannot be named as an unindicted co-conspirator, and 
that the action of the grand jury in this case must be 
ordered expunged. The ability of a President to fune- 
tion is severely crippled if a grand jury, an official 
part of the judicial branch, can make a finding that a 
President has been party to a criminal conspiracy and 
make this in a form that does not allow that finding 


*6 Tt is also worthwhile noting that at the Convention the dis- 
cussion of impeachment was wholly in terms of a remedy against 
the President. Berger, Impeachment: The Constitutional Prob- 
lems 100 (1973). The inclusion in Article II, section 4, of the 
“Vice President, and all Civil Officers of the United States” 
was made without discussion in the closing hours of the Con- 
vention. 2 Farrand 575. 
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to be reviewed or contested and disproved.” To allow 
this would be a mockery of due process and would 
deny to Presidents of the United States even those 
minimal protections that the Constitution extends to 
prison inmates subject to disciplinary proceedings. 
Wolff v. McDonnell, —— U.S. ——, No. 73-679 (June 
26, 1974). 

If the grand jury had before it evidence, competent 
or otherwise, United States v. Calandra, 414 U.S. 338 
(1974), that led it to think that the President had been 
party to a crime, its only permissible course of action 
was to transmit that evidence to the House Judiciary 
Committee, rather than to make a gratuitous, defam- 
atory, and legally impermissible accusation against 
the President. 

Presumably the Special Prosecutor advised the grand 
jury to make this finding, and did so with the thought 
that it would strengthen his hand in litigation such as 
the present case (P.S.A. 8). If the President could be 
considered a co-conspirator, then all of his statements 
would arguably come within the exception to the hear- 
say rule and would meet the requirement of Rule 
17(c) that subpoenaed material must be evidentiary 


in nature. In addition, this impermissible finding is 
relied on by the Special Prosecutor for his argument 
(S.P. Br. 90-102) that executive privilege vanishes 
if there is a prima facie showing of criminality. But 
even if the grand jury were empowered to make this 
finding—and as a matter of law it cannot—we have 
already shown that an allegation of criminal activity 
does not overcome the assertion of presidential 
privilege (Pres. Br. 82-86), and that a grand jury 
finding, based as it is only on a showing of probable 
eause, falls far short of the prima facie showing of 
criminality that is required to defeat even the usual 


evidentiary privileges. (Pres. Br. 115-122.)* 


7 And to suggest that the naming of a President as a crim- 
inal co-conspirator, even if unindicted, is not an “impeachment” 
of the President is, we submit, to play games with common 
words and common sense, 

28The cases relied on by the Special Prosecutor (S.P. Br. 
98) are not to the contrary. Such cases as Ex parte United 
States, 287 U.S. 241, 250 (1932), Ewing v. Mytinger & Cassel- 
berry, 339 U.S. 594, 599 (1950), and the others cited stand 
only for the proposition that a grand jury indictment con- 
clusively establishes that there is probable cause to hold the 
person named for trial. They do not hold that the grand jury’s 
action is an evidentiary showing of a prima facie case. 

Again the Special Prosecutor is not helped by United States 
v. Aldridge, 484 F. 2d 655, 658 (7th Cir. 1973); United States 
v. Bob, 106 F. 2d 37 (2d Cir. 1939), cert. denied, 308 U.S. 589 
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The Special Prosecutor makes the surprising sug- 
gestion that the President enjoys no privileges or 
immunities. 

One might infer quite plausibly from the spe- 
cific grant of official privileges to Congress that 
no other constitutional immunity from normal 
legal obligations was intended for government 
officials or papers. (S.P. Br. 77). 
But it is quite clear that the privileges given to indi- 
vidual members of the legislative branch by Article I, 
section 6, were given them for a specific and well- 
understood purpose. This was to protect the legisla- 
tors “against possible prosecution by an unfriendly 
executive and conviction by a hostile judiciary . . .” 
United States v. Johnson, 383 U.S. 169, 179 (1966). It 
was “designed to assure a co-equal branch of govern- 
ment wide freedom of speech, debate, and deliberation 
without intimidation or threats from the Executive 
Branch.’’ Gravel v. United States, 408 U.S. 606, 616 
(1972). 

The Executive needed no protection from himself. 
As chief of state, chief executive, commander-in-chief, 
and chief prosecutor, he had no need to fear intimida- 
tion by a hostile executive or prosecution by an un- 
friendly executive. In addition, he was protected 
further by the elaborate procedure for impeachment, 
and by his immunity from criminal process until he 
had been convicted on impeachment. Thus the Consti- 
tution says nothing about immunities of the Executive 
comparable to what it says about members of the 
legislative branch because to have done so would have 
heen to guard against an evil that could never come 
to pass. 

Even members of the executive branch do have to 
fear damage actions brought by private citizens, and 
this Court has not been slow to read into the Constitu- 
tion an implied immunity to protect the Executive in 
this situation. The leading case is Spalding v. Vilas, 


(1940); or the other cases he cites with regard to attorney- 
client privilege. In those cases the privilege was held to vanish 
only after the government by proof at trial, had made a prima 
facie showing of criminal involvement. 

Finally, the Special Prosecutor’s heavy reliance on Clark v. 
United States, 289 U.S. 1 (1933) (S.P. Br. 95-97, 100-101, 
108-109), is misplaced. Quite aside from the very different 
nature of the “privilege,” or, more properly, rule of competency, 
there in issue, Justice Cardozo was quick to point out that 
“[iJt would be absurd to say that the privilege could be got 
rid of merely by making a charge of fraud,” 289 U.S. at 15, and 
that “there must be a showing of a prima facie case sufficient to 
satisfy the judge that the light should be let in.” 289 U.S. at 14. 


161 U.S. 583 (1896), frequently relied on in this Court 
and always with approval. E.g., Barr v. Matteo, 360 
U.S. 564, 570 (1959) ;* Scheuer v. Rhodes, 413 U.S. 
919, 927 n. 8 (1974). 

The Special Prosecutor would have the Court believe 
that the discretion about production of documents, 
which it has always been recognized that Presidents 
have, shrinks to a mere ministerial duty to produce 
what is demanded whenever a court disagrees with the 
Chief Executive’s assessment of what the public inter- 
est requires. The argument seems little more than a 
play on words, intended to avoid the decisions, from 
Marbury on, that the courts may compel ministerial 
acts but that they cannot interfere with discretionary 
decisions of high executive officers. 

Nothing could be clearer than that the decision to 
disclose or to withhold the most intimate conversations 
of the President with his chief advisers involves the 
gravest and most far-reaching possible considerations 
of public policy. Who can say what the long term, or 
even short term, public effects of the President’s deci- 
sion to make public transcripts of tapes of his con- 
versations about Watergate will be? It was a difficult 
and monumental decision, and no man living can pre- 
dict with assurance how ultimately the history of this 
country, and indeed of the world, may be influenced by 
it. It was a discretionary decision in the most impor- 
tant sense, and it is nonsense to call such a disclosure 


In the Barr case this Court relied heavily, in discussing 
immunity for executive officers, on the well-known opinion of 
Judge Learned Hand in Gregoire v. Biddle, 177 F. 2d 579 (2d 
Cir. 1949), where judicial immunity was at issue. Several of 
Judge Hand’s insights in that case are applicable here. Thus 
he says: 

it can be argued that official powers, since they exist only 
for the public good, never cover occasions where the public 
good is not their aim, and hence that to exercise a power 
dishonestly is necessarily to overstep its bounds. A 
moment’s reflection shows, however, that that cannot be 
the meaning of the limitation without defeating the whole 
doctrine. What is meant by saying that the officer must be 
acting within his power cannot be more than that the 
occasion must be such as would have justified the act, if he 
had been using his power for any of the purposes on whose 
account it was vested in him... (177 F. 2d at 581). 


Again Judge Hand observed that “[t]here must indeed be 
means of punishing public officers who have been truant to 
their duties . . .” 177 F. 2d at 581. But the Constitution pro- 
vides three sanctions against a truant President. He is subject 
to the political sanction of being defeated for reelection and to 
the legal sanctions of conviction on impeachment and of crim- 
inal punishment after he has been removed from office. 
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“ministerial’’ merely because the final action of dis- 
closure can be accomplished by a messenger. 

A presidential decision to release the confidential 
tapes or written memoranda of his meetings with his 
advisers involves the same basic discretion as his ini- 
tial decision to make such records. Surely neither the 
courts nor Congress could require Presidents to make 
such recordings on the ground that they would then be 
available should there be charges of misconduct 
against aides to some future President. 

This case must be viewed in the light that the Presi- 
dent is the executive branch, co-equal to the multi- 
membered legislative and judicial branches. If that 
co-equality is to be preserved, the President cannot he 
subject to the vagaries of a grand jury nor deprived 
of his power to control disclosure of his most confi- 
dential communications. If he misuses his great 
powers, he must be proceeded against by the remedy 
that the Constitution has provided. 


Vv. THE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR HAS NOT DEMONSTRATED A 
UNIQUE AND COMPELLING NEED FOR THIS MATERIAL 


The Special Procecutor makes the casual suggestion 
that “[t]here is a compelling public interest in trying 
the conspiracy charged in United States v. Mitchell, 
et al., upon all relevant and material evidence.” (S.P. 
Br. 107). Doubtless every prosecutor in history has 
thought the same thing. The genius of the law, hap- 
pily, has rejected that course, and in this case the 
Special Prosecutor’s suggestion begs every important 
question before the Court. A prosecutor has the right 
to every man’s evidence “except for those persons 
protected by a constitutional, common-law, or statu- 
tory privilege.’’ Branzburg v. Hayes, 408 U.S. 665, 688 
(1972). If, as we have argued, the materials at issue 
are subject to a valid privilege, based both on the 
Constitution and on the common law, the Special 
Prosecutor may not have them, no matter how rele- 
vant or material he thinks they may be, any more than 
he could require the defendants in this case to pro- 
duce relevant and material evidence based on what 
they told their attorneys or based on confidential com- 
munications with their wives. 

Our argument, of course, has been that the great 
question is, as Judge Wilkey put it, ‘Who Decides ?”’, 
and that the answer to that question is that the Presi- 
dent decides. But even if we are wrong on that, and 
the courts play a limited role under unusual cireum- 
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stances, as held by the majority in Nizon v. Sirica, 487 
F. 2d 700 (D.C. Cir. 1973), the showing made by the 
Special Prosecutor falls far short of the requirements 
that the court of appeals announced in that case. The 
court there used the terms ‘‘critical,” 487 F. 2d at 706, 
“neculiarly necessary,’’ 487 F. 2d at 717, and evidence 
“for which no effective substitute is available,” 487 
F. 2d at 717, to deseribe the grand jury’s need for the 
tapes there under subpoena. We predicted in our ini- 
tial submission that the Special Prosecutor could make 
no similarly compelling showing in this case (Pres. 
Br. 86-95), and his brief has confirmed that fact. 
There is not one statement in the Special Prosecutor’s 
Brief that suggests or even implies that if he is unable 
to obtain the material sought, the prosecution of this 
case will not be successful.” 

The Special Prosecutor claims ‘“‘that the ‘unique’ 
circumstances which led to the rejection of the Presi- 
dent’s claim of privilege in the context of a grand jury 
investigation have continued applicability.” (S.P. Br. 
107-108) He, of course, finds it convenient to ignore 
other salient portions of the opinion in Nizon v. Sirica 
that are adverse to his position, It must be remem- 
bered that the court of appeals went to great lengths 
in that case to limit its holding ‘‘strictly to that re- 
quired by the precise and entirely unique cireum- 
stances of the case,”’ 487 F. 2d at 705, and specifically 
acknowledged that “we have attempted to decide no 
more than the problem before us—a problem that 
takes its unique shape from the grand jury’s com- 
pelling show of need.” 487 F. 2d at 722. 

The Special Prosecutor cites Committee for Nuclear 
Responsibility v. Seaborg, 463 F. 2d 788 (D.C. Cir. 
1971), to illustrate the possible consequences of not 
overcoming a privilege. (S.P. Br. 108). For “[o]ther- 
wise the head of an executive department would have 
the power on his own say-so to cover up all evidence 
of fraud and corruption when a federal court or grand 
jury was investigating malfeasance in office, and this 
is not the law.” 463 F. 2d at 794. (emphasis added). 


* Tt is significant that on June 3, 1974, Charles W. Colson 
pleaded guilty to the felony of obstructing justice, 18 US.C. 
$1503, in the case of United States v. Ehrlichman, et al., 
(D.D.C. Cr. No. 74-116) and subsequently all other charges 
against him were dismissed. Thus, assuming arguendo the Spe- 
cial Prosecutor does have a need for the subpoenaed items, the 
fact that Colson is no longer a defendant, certainly diminishes 
considerably, if not obviates completely, any need the Special 
Prosecutor may have ever had for subpoenaed items numbered : 
1, 4, 5, 6, 13 and 17. 
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But such a consequence is obviously not possible in 
our present situation where the President has al- 
ready permitted his closest aides and advisors to give 
publie and grand jury testimony. In addition, volumi- 
nous documents and materials have been submitted to 
the Special Prosecutor, to the congressional commit- 
tees investigating Watergate, and to the public at 
large. As a result, grand jury indictments have been 
returned, and a number of convictions have already 
been obtained. There can be no valid assertion that if 
the privilege is not overcome in the present case, the 
consequences stated in Seaborg would result. The Sea- 
borg case, rather than supplying reasons for over- 
coming the privilege in this case, illustrates the ab- 
sence of any reason for doing so. 

We have previously argued that the Special Prose- 
cutor has failed to satisfy the requirements of Crim- 
inal Rule 17(c) for subpoenaed material. (Pres. Br. 
122-133). We continue to believe that. Although in 
general we do not disagree with the propositions of 
law advanced by the Special Prosecutor on this issue,” 
we take serious issue with his application of the law 
to the facts of this case, and particularly to his at- 
tempt, implicit in his discussion of the facts, to shift 
the burden on the issue of relevancy to the President. 
The Special Prosecutor is seeking the materials. He 
must show that the documents are evidentiary and 
relevant. It is not for the President to prove that they 
are not. 

* This fact is conceded by the Special Prosecutor, who in 
order to support his waiver theory freely admits that the Pres- 
ident has “authorized voluminous testimony and other state- 
ments concerning Watergate-related discussions and his recent 
release of 1216 pages of transcript ...” (S.P. Br. 116-117), and 
that “there has been extensive testimony in several forums con- 
cerning the substance of the recorded conversations now sought 
for use at the trial in United States v. Mitchell, et al” (S.P. 
Br. 118-119). 

*? We do take issue with the suggestion that the subpoena 
upheld in Bowman Dairy Co. v. United States, 341 U.S. 214 
(1951), was much less particular than the subpoena in the 
present case. (S.P. Br. 126). The subpoena in Bowman was 
specifically limited to the documents, books, records, and objects 
“which were either presented to the grand jury or would be 
offered as evidence at trial.” 341 U.S. at 217. This was a much 
more particularized showing of relevance and admissibility than 
the Special Prosecutor has made. 

His reference to United States v. Carter, 15 F.R.D. 367, 371 
(D.D.C. 1954), for the proposition that Rule 17(c) reaches ma- 
terials useful for impeachment (S.P. Br. 128) is misleading, 
since that case, and many others we have cited (Pres. Br. 130), 
hold that impeachment materials cannot be obtained in advance 


of trial and one must wait to see if the person in question 
actually testifies. 
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But even if there is enough in the Special Prose- 
cutor’s conclusory statements to turn the color of legal 
litmus paper with regard to Rule 17(c¢), in its applica- 
tion to ordinary documents, he has failed to show the 
critical and compelling need that is required to over- 
come a claim of presidential privilege even under 
what we think to be the too permissive standard of 
Niron v. Sirica. 

CONCLUSION 


Two years of Watergate have left their mark on 
America. Apart from its impact on the lives of the 
many men and women involved in the events, Water- 
gate will affect practices, attitudes, and values in our 
political life in ways that are diverse and lasting and, 
it is to be hoped, for the good. Without the passage of 
another law or the imposition of another sentence 
Watergate will have wrought a great change in Ameri- 
ean life. But the processes of the law that have been 
set in motion by that set of events must run their 
course. What remains to be seen is whether the tides 
that surge about Watergate will alter the relationship 
among the branches of government; whether, in short, 
the complex and sensitive balance of our constitutional 
structure will be impaired. 

Our last word is therefore essentially a neutral one. 
In choosing this closing note we do not abandon our 
expectations for success or our conviction that we are 
right. We simply recognize that there has been enough 
argument about the powers and privileges of particu- 
lar individuals who happen to occupy high office in 
the three branches and exercise their authority tempo- 
rarily and in a representative capacity. For in the 
final analysis it is the Constitution we are all analyz- 
ing, arguing, expounding, and, in a sense of mutuality, 
undertaking to protect for the long life of the Nation. 

In this setting the terminal question is: What deci- 
sion best defends the constitutional structure of Amer- 
ican government? What decision lifts the resolution of 
this case above the passions of this moment in history 
and safeguards the strengths and intergrity of the 
Constitution against the exigencies of an unknown 
and unknowable future? There is no doubt about the 
power, indeed the responsibility, of the Court to answer 
justiciable questions that are appropriately posed 
about the meaning of the Constitution. Nor, in our 
submission, is there any question but that the central 
idea of the Constitution is the distribution of power 
among the separate branches and the resolution of 
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controversy and disagreement by accommodation 
rather than confrontation. A constitution is a way of 
governing, not a set of codified specifications for the 
resolution of disputes among the sovereign branches. 
There are blank spaces on the constitutional canvas 
that must be left untouched if the Constitution is to 
bear the same creative relation to our future that it 
has to our past. 

In our briefs, we and the Special Prosecutor have 
cited Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 348 
U.S. 579 (1952), to support conflicting arguments. We 
quote the opening words of Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
concurring opinion, confident in the knowledge that 
they reflect beliefs we and the Special Prosecutor hold 
in common: 

Before the cares of the White House were his 
own, President Harding is reported to have 
said that government after all is a very simple 
thing. He must have said that, if he said it, as 
a fleeting inhabitant of fairyland. The opposite 
is the truth. A constitutional democracy like 
ours is perhaps the most difficult of man’s social 
arrangements to manage successfully. Our 
scheme of society is more dependent than any 
other form of government on knowledge and 
wisdom and self-discipline for the achievement 
of its aims. 


* * * * * 


Rigorous adherence to the narrow scope of the 
judicial function is especially demanded in con- 
troversies that arouse appeals to the Constitu- 
tion. The attitude with which this Court must 
approach its duty when confronted with such 
issues is precisely the opposite of that normally 
manifested by the general public. So-called con- 


stitutional questions seem to exercise a mes- 
merie influence over the popular mind. This 
eagerness to settle—preferably forever—a 
specific problem on the basis of the broadest 
possible constitutional pronouncements may not 
unfairly be called one of our minor national 
traits. An English observer of our scene has 
acutely described it: ‘At the first sound of a 
new argument over the United States Constitu- 
tion and its interpretation the hearts of Ameri- 
cans leap with a fearful joy. The blood stirs 
powerfully in their veins and a new lustre 
brightens their eyes. Like King Harry’s men 
before Harfleur, they stand like greyhounds in 
the slips, straining upon the start.’ The Econo- 
mist, May 10, 1952, p. 370. 

The path of duty for this Court, it bears repeti- 
tion, lies in the opposite direction. (343 U.S. at 
593-594). 
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Council on International Economic 
Policy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William D. Eberle To Be Executive 
Director. July 1, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William D. Eberle to be Executive Director of the 
Council on International Economic Policy. He will suc- 
ceed Peter M. Flanigan, who has resigned to return to 
private life. Mr. Eberle has been Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations, with the rank of Ambassador, 
since November 1971, and he will continue in that 
position. 

He is Chairman of the interagency trade organization 
established by the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and is 
the chief representative of the United States in trade agree- 
ment negotiations. He is also a member of the Council on 
International Economic Policy. 

Mr. Eberle was born on June 5, 1923, in Boise, Idaho. 
He received his A.B. degree from Stanford University 
in 1945 and his M.B.A. from Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business in 1947. 

He was a partner in the Boise, Idaho, law firm of 
Richards, Hago & Eberle from 1950 to 1960, when he 
became vice president of Boise Cascade Corp. in Boise. 
In 1966, he was named president of American Standard, 
Inc., in New York City. He was chairman of American 
Standard when he was named Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations in 1971. 

Mr. Eberle has been co-chairman of the Urban Coali- 
tion, a director of the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
a trustee of Stanford University and the Committee on 
Economic Development. 

He is married to the former Jean Quick of New York 
City. They have four children. 


Energy Conservation 


Statement by the President After Receiving Reports on 
Energy Savings by the Federal Government and 
Business and Industry. July 2, 1974 


The energy crisis in America has passed, but the energy 
challenge is as great as ever. Our goal must be to develop 
the capacity for self-sufficience in energy, and to achieve 
this goal we must continue our efforts to both expand 
energy supplies and conserve energy. 

In June of last year, I directed the Federal departments 
and agencies to reduce their anticipated energy consump- 
tion by at least 7 percent over the succeeding 12-month 


period. At the same time, I appealed to consumers, to in- 
dustry, and to other organizations to join in a nationwide, 
voluntary campaign of energy conservation. 


John C. Sawhill, the Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Administration, has now reported to me on the 
progress of the Federal effort. The achievements are im- 
pressive. During the third quarter of the Federal program, 
savings in the nondefense agencies amounted to 19 per- 
cent of anticipated energy usage, while savings by the 
Defense Department rose to 31 percent. The composite 
savings of 30 percent for the quarter exceed the records of 
20 and 26 percent, respectively, achieved during the first 
and second quarters of fiscal year 1974. Figures for the 
fourth quarter are not yet available, but when they are, 
we are confident that the Federal Government will have 
far exceeded our original goals for the year. 


The total savings for the first 9 months of the Federal 
program represent the equivalent of 75 million barrels of 
oil or approximately $600 million in reduced costs to the 
taxpayer for energy. 

I am also pleased by a report I have received from the 
Secretary of Commerce, Frederick B. Dent, on the progress 
made by business in response to the voluntary program I 
asked him to undertake with the business community. He 
reports that energy consumption in the industrial sector 
was reduced by 5 percent per unit of output during the 
period of October 1973 through January 1974. This rate 
of savings, which the Secretary expects will be maintained 
or exceeded in 1974 by all of commerce and industry, rep- 
resents an annual savings of the equivalent of 425 million 
barrels of oil. He indicates that 8,000 chief executives 
have pledged to undertake energy management programs 
and that some individual companies are reporting savings 
in excess of 20 percent. Many companies are also reporting 
that improved energy management is reducing their costs 
and increasing productivity. Since private industry ac- 
counts for approximately 65 percent or two-thirds of our 
country’s energy consumption, these savings will have a 
significant impact upon our national consumption levels. 

We learned last winter that all of us can contribute to 
energy conservation. Voluntary actions by millions of 
Americans were a critically important factor in bringing 
our Nation through the oil crisis. The continuing accom- 
plishments of the Federal Government and of business and 
industry should serve as a splendid example of the way that 
further savings can be achieved and, as part of Project 
Independence, will advance us toward our ultimate goal 
of self-sufficiency in energy. 

I welcome this opportunity to commend the Federal 
departments and agencies as well as private industry for 
their fine leadership. In the final analysis, of course, their 
efforts alone are not enough. Every American must join 
in this cause. Our ability to achieve energy independence 
will depend heavily upon the conservation efforts of all 
segments—consumers, business, and government. 
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Federal Energy Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert E. Montgomery, Jr., To Be 
General Counsel. July 2, 1974 


The President is announcing his intention to nominate 
Robert E. Montgomery, Jr., of Virginia, to be General 
Counsel of the Federal Energy Administration. Mr. Mont- 
gomery has been serving as Assistant General Counsel of 
the Federal Trade Commission since March 1973. 

Mr. Montgomery was born on March 15, 1939, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A Rhodes scholar, he received his B.S. 
degree from the United States Military Academy in 1960 
and his M.A. from Magdalen College, Oxford University, 
England in 1963. He received his J.D. from the University 
of California School of Law in 1969, where he was editor- 
in-chief of the California Law Review. 

He served as a captain in the U.S. Army from 1963 to 

1969. In 1969, he became Assistant to the General 
Counsel, Department of the Army, at the Pentagon. In 
1971, he became General Counsel in the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs before his appointment as Assistant General 
Counsel of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Montgomery is a resident of Alexandria, Va., and 
is married to the former Sandra Jennings. They have three 
children. 


Federal Energy Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Roger West Sant To Be Assistant Administrator 
for Conservation and Environment. July 2, 1974 


The President is announcing his intention to nominate 
Roger West Sant, of California, to be an Assistant Ad- 
ministrator (Conservation and Environment) of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration. Since 1971, Mr. Sant has 
been the vice president for planning and development of 
the Saga Administrative Corp. in Menlo Park, Calif. 

Mr. Sant was born on May 24, 1931, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. He received his B.S. degree from Brigham Young 
University in 1955 and his M.B.A. with distinction from 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business in 1960. 
He was the recipient of the Donald Kirk David Fellowship 
as the outstanding student from the Northwest. 

He served as a financial analyst with the Hewlett Pack- 
ard Co. from 1960 to 1961 before becoming controller- 
treasurer and chief financial officer and a member of the 
board of directors of Williams Instrument and Research 
in 1962. In 1965, he was named vice president for finance 


and controller of the Syntex Laboratories of Palo Alto, 
Calif. He was a lecturer in finance at the Stanford Grad- 
uate School of Business in 1968 before joining the Saga 
Corp. in 1971. 

He is married to the former Victoria Post. They have 
four children. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Announcement of Report of Emergency Board No. 185 
Investigating the Dispute Between Certain 

Railroads and Sheet Metal Workers. 

July 2, 1974 


Emergency Board No. 185, appointed on May 21, 
1974, by Executive Order 11783, has submitted its report 
to the President. 

The Board was created pursuant to the President’s au- 
thority under Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act to avert 
a potential work stoppage against the Nation’s railroads 
by some 5,300 sheet metal mechanics represented by 
the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, 
AFL-CIO. 

The issues in the dispute included the union’s proposal 
for a 16 percent wage increase and a cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause to be included in its new agreement. These 
proposals, considerably larger in magnitude than those 
agreed upon during 1973 by the unions representing 
the overwhelming bulk of organized railroad employees, 
were based upon the rapid inflation in consumer price 
levels that have taken place since other key railroad set- 
tlements were made nearly a year ago. The Sheet Metal 
Workers also proposed changes and clarifications in sev- 
eral of the working rules affecting their craft. 

The Board recommended that the association accept 
the pattern railroad settlement of a 4 percent wage in- 
crease effective January 1, 1974, and recommended that 
the association withdraw its proposal that a cost-of-living 
escalator clause be included in this current agreement. The 
basis for the Board’s recommendations was that the com- 
bination of the proposed general wage increase and the 
carrier pickup of a substantial proportion of employees’ 
former contributions into the railroad retirement fund ap- 
proximated a 10 percent increase in employee net spend- 
able income during 1973-74. The Sheet Metal Workers’ 
spendable income would therefore remain equal with in- 
flation during their current contract. The Board noted 
that the Sheet Metal Workers will participate in the nego- 
tiations for the next round of railroad collective bargaining 
that are about to begin. The Board also recommended a 
modified approach to the emergency force reduction rule 
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which applies when employees are temporarily fur- 
loughed because of storms, floods, or work stoppages 
against a railroad carrier. 
“ 4 d 

NoTE: The 16-page “Report to the President by Emergency Boar 
No. 185, Appointed by Executive Order 11783, Dated May 21, 1974, 
Pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as Amended” was 
made available with the release. 

For Executive Order 11783, see page 535 of this volume of the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Independence Day, 1974 


Statement by the President. July 3, 1974 


The Fourth of July is a uniquely American holiday. But 
it is also a holiday that echoes the hopes and aspirations 
of people throughout the world. In each of my trips 
abroad, I have seen tangible evidence of people’s basic be- 
lief in the value of the principles that underlie our Repub- 
lic, and outpouring of affection and respect for the Na- 
tion that Abraham Lincoln called “the last, best hope of 
earth”. 

On this Independence Day, as we celebrate our Nation’s 
birth, let us pledge that by our example, we will continue 
to carry to the people of other lands the basic American 
message of independence, liberty, and human dignity. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 


by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. 


June 25 

Following their arrival in Brussels, Belgium, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon called on King Baudouin and 
Queen Fabiola at the Royal Palace. The President then 
met at the Royal Palace with Belgian Prime Minister 


Leo Tindermans and Foreign Minister Renaat Van 
Elslande. 


June 26 

The President held separate meetings with Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson of Great Britain, and 
Prime Minister Mariano Rumor of Italy at the residence 
of the United States Ambassador to Belgium. 

The President hosted a reception at the U.S. Ambas- 
sador’s residence for delegates to the NATO meeting, sen- 
ior NATO staff members, senior Belgian officials, and 
U.S. officials in Brussels. 

June 27 


The President and Mrs. Nixon left Brussels and flew 
to Moscow, where they were greeted at Vnukovo II Air- 
port by General Secretary Brezhnev, President Podgorny, 
Premier Kosygin, Foreign Minister Gromyko, and Am- 
bassador Dobrynin. 

June 28 


During his visit to Moscow, the President went to the 
Aleksandrov Gardens to lay a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon, in the evening, at- 
tended a performance at the Bolshoi Theater. 


June 29 


The President and General Secretary Brezhnev left 
Moscow and went to Oreanda in the Ukraine where they 
continued their discussions. 


June 30 


The President and General Secretary Brezhnev went for 
a cruise on a Soviet naval yacht on the Black Sea. 


July 1 

The President and Mrs. Nixon left Oreanda and went 
to Minsk. During his visit to Minsk, the President par- 
ticipated in wreath-laying ceremonies at the Victory 
Monument in Minsk and at the Khatyn Memorial near 
the city. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon returned to Moscow. 
July 3 

Following departure ceremonies at Vnukovo II Air- 
port, the President and Mrs. Nixon returned to the United 
States. Upon arrival at Loring Air Force Base, Maine, the 
President reported to the Nation on his trip. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon then continued on to their home in 
Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE 

NOTE: The Senate being in recess, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released June 26, 1974 


News conference: on the President’s up- 
coming summit meeting with Soviet 
leaders—by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Secre- 
tary of State 


Released June 28, 1974 


News conference: on meetings between 
President Nixon and General Secretary 
Brezhnev—by Ronald L. Ziegler, Press 
Secretary to the President, and L. M. 
Zamyatin, Director General, TASS 

Fact sheet: U.S-U.S.S.R. agreement on 
cooperation in the field of energy 

Fact sheet: US -U.S.S.R. agreement on 
cooperation in the field of housing and 
other construction 

Fact sheet: US-U.S.S.R. agreement on 
cooperation in artificial heart research 
and development 

News conference: on U.S.-U.S.S.R. agree- 
ments on energy, housing construction, 
and heart research—by Ronald L. Ziegler, 
Press Secretary to the President, and 
Arthur A. Hartman, Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, Department of State 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released June 29, 1974 


Fact sheet: U.S.-U.S.S.R. long term agree- 
ment to facilitate economic, industrial, 
and technical cooperation 

News conference: on the U.S.-U.S.S.R. long 
term agreement to facilitate economic, 
industrial, and technical cooperation—by 
Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary to the 
President, L. M. Zamyatin, Director Gen- 
eral, TASS, and Arthur A. Hartman, As- 
sistant Secretary for European Affairs, 
Department of State 


Released June 30, 1974 


News conference: on meetings between Pres- 
ident Nixon and General Secretary Brezh- 
nev at Oreanda, Ukranian S.S.R.—by 
Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary to the 
President, and L. M. Zamyatin, Director 
General, TASS. 


Released July 1, 1974 


Statement: on House Judiciary Committee 
procedures—by Dean Burch, Counsellor to 
the President 


Released July 2, 1974 

Advance text: the President’s radio and 
television address to the people of the 
Soviet Union 

Released July 3, 1974 

Fact sheet: Protocol to the ABM treaty 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 30, 1974 


H.J. Res. 1056_.........- Public Law 93-323 
Joint resolution to extend by thirty days 
the expiration date of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 

H.J. Res. 1057 Public Law 93-327 
Joint resolution to extend by thirty days 
the expiration date of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969. 

H.J. Res. 1061 Public Law 93-321 
Joint resolution making further urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, for the Veterans 
Administration, and for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 1062 Public Law 93-324 
Joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1975, and for 
other purposes. 

Public Law 93-330 
An act to authorize the foreign sale of the 
passenger vessel steamship Independence. 

Public Law 93-326 
National School Lunch and Child Nutri- 
tion Act Amendments of 1974. 

H.R. 14434 Public Law 93-322 
Special Energy Research and Development 
Appropriation Act, 1975. 

Public Law 93-325 
An act to provide for a temporary increase 
in the public debt limit. 
Public Law 93-329 
An act to extend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 for eighteen months. 


Public Law 93-328 
An act to amend title 39, United States 
Code, with respect to certain rates of post- 
age, and for other purposes. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President was in Florida at the cutoff time of this 
issue. Releases issued there but not received in time for 
inclusion in the issue will be printed next week. 
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cial Counsel St. Clair 

President’s income tax, Press Secre- 
tary Ziegler. 

Tornado disasters, Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Lynn. 386 


Staudt, Jean A_... 474, 481, 542, 546, 564, 598 
489, 493 


606 


574 
553 


Sterlacct, Michael A 

481, 509, 542, 546, 564, 598, 602, ‘oa 
Sterner, Michael 
Stevens. Robert C 


Strausz-Hupé, ‘Robert 

Strawberry Queen of 1974 

Strelow, Roger. 

Strickler, Frank H 

Subversive organizations list, abolish- 
ment 

Suez Canal, joint working group 

Suffridge, James A 

Sullivan, Eugene R 

Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1974, 
Second 

Supplementary Centers and Services, 
National Advisory Council on 

Supreme Court of the United States... 562, 

597, 602, 657, 710 





Swearing-In Ceremonies 


Treasury 
White House Staff, Counsellor for 
Economic Policy. 

Sweden : 
Ambassador to U.S.____-.--...____- 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Syria 
Diplomatic relations, with U.S 
Disengagement of forces with Israel. 561, 


President’s visit 


pes, President’s conversations. See 
Presidential tapes and documents 
Tariff Commission, United States 


Tax Court, United States... 449, 488, 584, 609 
Taxation, reduction 561, 

422, 447 
Teacher of the Year, National, 1974____ 
Telephone Bank, Rural 
Tennessee, disaster assistance 
Terrorism 
Texas, U'S. district el 
Theberge, James D 
Thomas, John F 


Thompson, Morris 

Thornley, Margo L 

Tilley, Norwood Carlton, Jr 

Tobin, Francis X 594, 595, 715 
Togo, Ambassador to U.S____-_.--__- 586 


Trade 
Agreement with European Economic 
Community 
Cooperation with Egypt 
Wheat 


Trade Negotiations, Special Represen- 
tatives for 
Trade Policy, President’s Committee on 


Transportation, Department of 


Alaska Railroad, report transmittal... 547 


Transportation Day and National Trans- 
portation Week, 1974, National De- 
fense 

Transportation Safety Board, National. 608, 


Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Deputy Under Secretary. 407, 502, 529, 558 
General Counsel 


Treasury, Department of the—Continued 
Internal Revenue Service. See In- 
ternal Revenue Service 
Mint, Bureau of the, Director.... 431, 447 
Secretary 499, 
510, 547, 608, 624, 650, 651, 718, 719 
413, 446, 447, 510 
Treasurer of the United States_... 558, 570 
Under Secretary 407, 502, 529, 570 
Treaties and other international agree- 
ments 
International Wheat Agreement, 
of protocols to 


Principles of Relations and Coop- 
eration Between Egypt and 


Tuggle, Kenneth H-. 
Turner, William C 





Umstattd, Elizabeth 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences. 602, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Cancer research, cooperation. 
Meetings with the President 
Ambassador A. F. Dobrynin 
Chairman N. V. Podgorny 
Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko_-- 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
eight members 
President’s visit 
Announcement 
Departure from Washington 
United Arab Emirates, U.S. Ambassador 
to 439, 488 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, meeting with President. 
United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, US. 
Representatives to Statistical Com- 
mission 
General Assembly, sixth special ses- 
sion, U.S. Representatives and 
Alternates 
U.S. Representative 
United States Air Force Academy 
United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. See Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, United 
States 
United States Courts. See 
United States 
United States-Egyptian Joint Coopera- 
tion Commission. 566 
United States-Japan Cooperative Medi- 


407 





Courts, 


575, 587, 724 

United States Railway Association.. 469, 564 

United States Tariff Commission 411, 

447,724 

United States Tax Court... 449, 488, 584, 609 

United States v. Calley 509 
University of the Health Sciences, Uni- 

formed Services. 602 


,Untener, Andy 


Upper Volta, U.S. Ambassador to_.... 541,570 
Urstadt, Charles J 
Utah, wilderness area, proposed 


Vance Air Force Base, Okla 
Varner, Durward Belmont 
Vazquez Carrizosa, Alfredo 
Vermont, wilderness area, proposed__-__ 
Veterans 
Benefits bills 


VA Man-on-the-Campus program. .-_- 
Veterans Administration 378, 567 
Veterans Disability Compensation and 

Survivor Benefits Act of 1974 
Veterans Services, Domestic Council 

Committee on 





x 


Vice President. See Ford, Vice President 
Gerald R. 

Vietnam, Républic of, U.S. assistance-- 

Vietnam, South. See Vietnam, Republic 
of 

Vincent, Lillian 

Virginia, U.S. district judge 

Vocational Education, National Ad- 
visory Council on 

Volcker, Paul A 

Volunteer Week, 1974, National 

Voorhees, Donald S. 


Wage, minimum 
Wakefield, Stephen A 
Wallace, David H 
Waller, Gov. William 
Warren, Gerald L 
Warringer, D. Dortch 
Washburn, Abbott 
Washington 
US. district judge 
Wilderness area, proposed 
Washington, D.C. See District of Co- 
lumbia 
Washington, Ruth B 
Water pollution 
Watergate investigation 
Court documents. 73, 
505, 542, 562, 597, 602, 657, 710 
Document summarizing Watergate 
conversations 
House Judiciary Committee 397, 
432, 450, 459, 510, 531, 538, 539, 553, 
584, 591, 592 
Letters to 
Doar, John M., from Special Counsel 


435 


, Gerhard A., 
Counsel St. Clair 


from Special 


Watergate investigation—Continued 
Letters to—Continued 


Rodino, Repr. Peter W., Jr., from 
President 
Special Counsel St. Clair 
Presidential tapes and documents... "397, 
432, 450, 459, 473, 505, 510, 538, 542, 
574, 591, 592, 602, 657 
Supreme Court review 


Webber, Frederick L 

Weber, John W 

Weicker, Sen. Lowell P., Jr 

Weinberger, Caspar W.- 377, 427, 527, 529, 532 
540 





White, Barbara M 
White House Fellows 
White House Staff 
Assistants to the President-_-_-388, 569, 713 
Counsellor for Economic Policy 550, 
551, 560, 587, 606, 608, 650, 653, 717, 
719, 726 
Counsellors 
Deputy Assistant 
Deputy Press Secretary. 
Special Assistants 


White House Statements 


President’s income tax 


Wilbur, Richard C 
Wilcox, Howard S 


1974—SECOND QUARTER 


Williams, Gov. John R 
Wilson, Harold-_-_-- 
Wilson, James Q 











Workmen’s Compensation Laws, 

tional Commission on State 
World Environment Day, 1974 
World Food Conference 


Wright, Charles Alan 
481, 509, 542, 546, 564 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 396 


Xenia, Ohio 


Yates, Graem-_---_- 

Yeutter, Clayton. 

Yost, Robert L 

Young, Jefferson Banks. 

Youth, summer employment 

Youth Conservation Corps 

Youth Placement, Employment Service 
for _. 
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